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LIFE OF JOHN ELWES, ESQ 


WiTH AN ELECANT PORTRAIT: 


O' all the paffions which petvert 
human nature one feems to be 
thore extraordinary than that of ava- 
tice, which is often found i lanted 
in the bofoms of thofe who wallow in 
aifluerice, and who confeqiently might 
enjoy evety happinefs and coutfBit 
that this world can afford, did the 
know how to dfe the bleffings whic 
Heaveri has Beftowed sy them. 
Such, indeed, is the fttange fatality 
of mankind that we frequently’ find 
people poffeffed of princtly fortunes 
denying themfelves the tnoft innocent 
gratifications, and even the-neceffities 
of life, in otder that they may amafs 
fiches, which will, perhaps, be pro- 
fufely fquandered away after their 
death, by tingtatefil and extravagant 
heirs. Inftancés of this violent at- 
fachimerit to money fréquently occur: 
the life of the late John Elwes, Efg. 
affords a ftriking one, and may ferve, 
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in fome meaftre, to confirm the truth 
of the abové obférvations.’ 

The fathet of Mr. Elwes was an 
eminent brewer in Southwark, which 
was formerly reptefented in parlia- 
ment by his grandfathet. As Mr. 
Meggot* died when his fon was only 
four years of age, little of his cha- 
tater can be attributed to him: it 
may, However, be traced from his 
mother ; for we ate told that, though 
fhe was left neatly one hundred thou- 
fand pounds by her hufband, the abfo- 
futely ftarved herfelf to déath. 

en vefy young, Mr, Elwes was 
fent to Weftminfter fchool, where he 
continued about ten or twelve years. 
What progrefs he made at that femi- 
nary we know not; but it is ceftain 
that after he left it, no part of his 
time was ever devoted to reading, and 
when he died, if all the books he had 
in his poffeffion had been colletted to- 


the family name, whith the late Mr. Elwes changed, in 
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gether; they would not have fold for 
two pounds. His mind feems to have 
been too much engaged with the 
thoughts of #mafling riches, to feek 
for any kind of inftruétion , his ac- 
quaintance with figures was even very 
trifling, and this may, in fome mea- 
fure,, account for the ignorance in 
which he generally was refpecting the 
ftate of his own affairs. - 

On quitting Weftminfter fchool, 
Mr. Elwes went abroad, and refided 
fome time at Geneva, where he en- 
gaged in purfuits much more conge- 
nial with his difpofition than ftudy. 
Great part of his time was employed 
in learning ‘to ride under the ‘riding 
mafter.of the academy there, who 
could then boaft of three of the beft 
riders perhaps in Europe; Mr.Wor- 
fley, Mir. Elwes, and Sir Sydney 
Meadows. Of the three, Elwes was 
accounted. the greateft adept; the 
young horfes were always afligned to 
him, and he became rough rider to 
the other two. ; 

About this period, he was intro- 
duced to the celebrated Voltaire; but 
as literary. talents were of little con- 
fequence to Mr. Elwes, the horfes in 
the siding fchool were the. objects 
which principally attraéted his atten- 
tion, and these refpective. qualities 
made.a much deeper impreffion on 
his mind than the abilities and genius 
of the philofopher. 

On his return to England, after an 
abfence of three years, he went to 

y avifit to his uncle, Sir Harvey 

‘lwes, whofe attachment to money 
was fo great that few people ever ex- 
ceeded him in this refpeét. As it 
was neceflary that the nephew fhould, 
on this account, difguife himfelf a 
little, for being then young, his drefs 
was agreeable to the fafhion of the 
times, he ufed to ftop at a little inn 
at Chelmsford, where he put on a 
pair of {mall iron buckles, darned 
worlted ftockings, an old worn-out 
coat, and a tattered waiftcoat, Thus 
equippes he rode forward to the 
houfe of his uncle, who was happy 
- to find his relation fo ready to copy 
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his example, and to adopt his avari 
cious difpofition. 

Sir Harvey Elwes, who was, in- 
deed, a moft jingular charaéter, on 
the death of Sir Jervaife Elwes, fonnd 
himfelf in the nominal poffeffion of 
fome thoufands 2 year, though his in- 
come, in reality, wag not above an 
hundred, as Sir Jervaife had left all 
his eftates very much encumbered. 
Sir Harvey, however, when he ar- 
rived at Stoke, the family eftate, de- 
clared that he would never leave it till 
he had cleared the paternal eftate, and 
he lived to accomplith this obje&, and 
to realize above an hundred thoufand 
pounds befides. 

As he had few acquaintances, and 
no turn for reading, his greateft ptea- 
fure -was to hoard up and count his 
money.. Next to that was partridge 
fetting, at which he was fo ‘tkilful 
that he has been known to catch five 
hundred brace of birds in one feafon. 
His whole family, which confifted 
only of one man and two maids, lived 
therefore almoft e1itirely upon par- 
tridges, and what they could not eat 
he always turned out again, for he 
never gave away any thing. 

During the partridge feafon he and 
his man went out regularly every day, 
if the weather was tolerable, and as 
his breed of dogs was remarkably 
good, he feldom failed to catch large 
= of game. On every occa- 
ion whatever he wore a black velvet 
cap over his face, a worn-out full drefs 
fuit of cloaths, an old great coat, 
and worfted ftockings, drawn up over 
his knees. He rode a thin thorough- 
bred horfe, which, together with his 
rider, might have conveyed no bad 
idea of Don Quixote and his Rozi- 
nante, as defcribed by the inimitable 
Cervantes, 

When, the day was not fine enough 
to tempt him to go abroad, he would 
walk backwards and forwards in his 
old hall, to fave the expence of a'fire. 
If a farmer in the neighbourhood 
came in, he would ftrike a light with 
a tinder box, which. he kept by him, 
and putting one folitary ftick on the 
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grate, would not wafte another until 
the firft was nearly expiring. 

As Sir Harvey kept up little corre- 
fpondence in London, he had always 
three or four thoufand pounds at a 
time in his houfe. A fet of defpera- 
does, afterwards known by the appel- 
lation of the Thackflead gang, being 
informed of this circumitance, con- 
certed a plan torob him, which th 
eafily effected. It was Sir Harvey's 
cuftom to retire to his bed-chamber 
at eight o’clock, and, after taking’a 
bafon of water gruel, by the light of 
a fmall fire, to fave the expence of a 
candle, to go immmediately to bed. 
The gang, who knew the hour when 
his fervant went to the ftable, having 
left their horfes in a {mall grove on 
the Effex fide of the river, walked a- 
crofs, and hid themfélves in the porch 
of the church, till they faw the man 
enter the ftable, when they inftantly 
fell upon him, and, after fome ftrug- 

le, bound and gagged him. They 
et ran towards the houfe, tied the 
two maids together, and going up to 
Sir Harvey prefented their piftols, 


and ordered him to deliver his money. 
Notwithftanding this threatening re- 


queft, Sir Harvey refufed to give 
them any anfwer till they had aflured 
him that his fervant, for whom he 
had a fincere efteem, was perfedtly 
fafe. He then put into their hands 
the key of a drawer, containing fifty 
privesss but as they well knew that 
e hada much larger fum in the 
houfe, they renewed their threats, 
and {wore they would put him to 
death, unlefs he difcovered where it 
was concealed. Finding refiftance 
vain, he at length fhewed them the 
place, and on pulling out a large 
drawer, they found in it two thou- 
fand feven hundred guineas, which 
they packed up in two large bafkets 
and carried off fafe. 

When the robbers quitted him, 
they told him that they fhould leave a 
man behind them, who would mur- 
der him if he ftirred one foot to call 
for affiftance ; on which he very coolly 
took out his watch, which they had 
not afked for, and faid, ‘“* Gentle- 
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* men, I do not with to apprehend 
any of you; I will, therefore, on 
my honour, give you twenty mi- 
nutes to make youfefcape: after 
that nothing fhall prevent me from 
feeing how my fervant does.” 
When the time was expired, he 

went and untied the man, but though 

fome fearch was made by the people 
of the village, the robbers were not 
difcovered. When they were taken 
up, fome years after, for other of- 
fences, and were known to be the 
perfons who had robbed Sir Harvey, 
he would not appear againft them. 

Mr. Harrington, of Clare, who was 

his lawyer, having preffed him to go 

to Chelmsford and identify their per- 
fons, ** No, no,” faid he, * I have 

** Joft my money, and now you with 

*« me to lofe my time alfo.” 

Though Sir Harvey had few ac- 
quaintances, he occafionally frequent- 
ed aclub held at his own village of 
Stoke. Two members of this  fo- 
ciety, Sir Cordwell Firebas and Sir 
John Barnardifton, were baronets as 
well as himfelf, and though they were 
all rich, difputes often arofe ‘ refpeét- 
ing the fettlement of the reckoning. 
One day, while they were ‘debating 
on this weighty and ferious point, a 
droll fellow, who was a member, 
called out toa friend who was pafling, 
** For Heaven’s fake ftep up ftairs 
* and aflift the poor! here are three 
*¢ baronets worth a million of money 
«* quarrelling about a farthing.” 

However incredible it may appear, 
Sir Harvey’s clothes coft him nothing, 
for he took them out of an old chett, 
where they had lain fince the days of 
Sir Jervaife. His houfehold he main- 
tained chiefly upon game, of fith, 
which he procured from his own 
ponds, and the cows that grazed be- 
fore his door furnifhed milk, cheefe, 
and better for the whole family. 
What little fucl- he really burnt was 
fupplied by his woods, In chaftity 
he might have vied with Sir Ifaac 
Newton, for he confidered it as an 
unpardonable fin to give even his af- 
feétions, and as he faw no lady what- 
ever, he was in little danger of barter« 

liz ing, 
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ing. them .matrimonially. for money. 
When Sir Harvey died, the only tear 
that was fhed over his graye fell from 
the eye of hisdervant, who had long 
and. faithfully attended him, and to 
whom he bequeathed a farm of sol. 
per annum, .to him and his heirs for 
ever, © His fortune, which at this pe- 
riod, could not be lefs than two hun- 
dged .and fifty thoufand pounds, (for 
his.annual expenditure never exceeded 
one hundred and ten) devolved to 
Mr. Meggot, the fubject of thefe 
memoirs, who, by his will, was. or- 
dered to affume the name and arms of 
Elwes. 

At the time when Mr. Elwes fuc-. 
cegded to. this property, ,he had ad. 
vanced: beyond the fortieth: year of, 
his age, and was fuppofed, to.be pof- 
fefled of'as much of his.own., . Kor 
fifteen years previous to this event he 
was well known in the fafhionable 
ciscles in the metropolis. He had 
a great turn for gaming, and it was 
ook ie in life, and from paying al: 
ways, and being often noi paid, that 
he conceived a difguft at this amufe,, 
ments: The acquaintances he had 
formed at Weftminfter fchool, and at 
Geneva, together with his large for- 
tune, all confpired to introduce him 
into. whatever company he chofe, 

e,.was admitted a member. of the 
club.at Arthur’s, and, as a proof of 
his being at this time a man of deep 
play,:he, and fome others, are no- 
ticed in a fcene of the Adventures of 
a-Guinea, on account of the fre- 
quency of their midnight orgies, Few 
men, according. to his own account, 
played, higher than himfelf, or with 
more various fuccefs. He has been 
heard to fay-that he once played two 
days.and two nights, without inter- 
ruption, and, as the room was fmall, 
the company were nearly up to the 
knees in cards. At this fitting he 
loft. fome thoufands, In this party 
was the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, who never quitted a table while 
the f{malleft hopes of winning re- 
mained. 

Had Mr. Elwes received all the 
money he won, he wcyld have been 
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richer by feveral thoufands, but ma. 
ny of the debts owing to him, even 
by fome:of the firlt of the nobility, 
were never liquidated; and on this 
account he was a confiderable lofer 
by play. .The theory which he pro- 
fefied, that ic was impoffible to afk a 
gentleman for money, he ftriétly put in 
practice, and he never violated his 
feelings in this refpect during his 
whale uf. P 

hough frequently engaged in fuch 
{cenes b diffipation, Mr. Elwes fel- 
dom. neglected any opportunity of 
faving or of adding, if it were but a 
fingle penny, to his fortune, After 
fitting .up.a whole night.at play, for 
cameae in elegant apartments, or- 
namented with the moft fplendid de-: 
corations, and with waiters at his call, 
he would walk. out about four in the 
morning, and proceed to Smithfield, 
to. meet his own cattle which were 
coming to market from Thaydon Hall, 
in Effex, where he hada farm. For- 
getful of the fcenes which he had juft 
left, this fingular man would ftand 
there often in the cold and the rain, 
difputing with a carcafe butcher, for, 
perhaps, a fhilling,. Sometimes, 
when the cattle did not arrive at the 
hour he expe¢ted, he would walk on, 
in the mire and dirt, to meet them, 
and more than once he has gone the 
whole way to his farm, without ftop- 
ping, which was feventeen miles from 
London, 

Had every man been of Mr. Elwes' 
difpofition, the inn-keeper muft have 
given up, bufinefs, and poft chaifes 
been returned to thofe who conftruct- 
ed them; for throughout his whole 
life he made it his ftudy to have no- 
thing to do with either, He always 
travelled on horfeback, and to fee 
him fetting out on a journey was a 
matter truly curious, and might have 
furnifhed an excellent fubjeét for the 
pencil of thofe who delight in cari- 
cature, His fir care was to put two 
or three eggs, boiled hard, or any 
fcraps. that he could find, into his 
great coat pocket; then mounting one 
of his hunters, his next attention was 
to get out of London into that road 
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where there were. feweft. turnpikes, 
and when he found.a hedge with grafs 
near it, for his horfe, ie a little wa- 
ter for his own ufe, he would fit 
down and regale both himfelf and his 
horfe together, 

Before the death of his uncle, Mr. 
Elwes. ufed to refide in Berkfhire, at 
his own. feat at Marcham, where he 
had two fons born to him by his houfe. 
keeper, Elizabeth Moren; but when 
his uncle died he went to liye at Stoke, 
in Suffolk. However. bad the man- 
fion might. be which he found here, 
he left one ftill worfe. behind him at 
Marcham, As a proof of this, the 
following. anecdote is related. A few. 
days after he went thither, a great 
quantity of rain fell during the night, 
fo that he had not. been long in bed 
before he. found himfelf quite wet. 
Putting forth. his, hand from the 
clothes, he perceived that the rain 
was dropping through the ceiling; he 
therefore got up and moved the bed, 
but he ftill found that the fame incon- 
venience attended him; upon this, he 
got up again, and again the rain came 
down; at length, after puthing the 
bed quite round the apartment, he 
got into a corner where the ceiling 
was better fecured, and he flept there 
till morning, When he met his un- 
cleat breakfaft, he told him what had 
happened: ‘* Aye, aye,” faid the old 
man, ‘¢ I don’t mind it-myfelf, but 
‘© to thofe who do, that’s a nice cor- 
“ ner in the rain.” 

When Mr,: Elwes came into Suf- 
folk, he firft began to keep fox-hounds, 
and his-ftable of hunters at that time 
was faid to be the beft in the king- 
dom. Of the breed of his horfes he 
was perfectly fure, becaufe he reared 
them himfelf; and, what is never the 
cafe at prefent, they were not broke 
in till they were fix years old, 

Keeping fox-hounds was the only 
inftance in life of Mr. Elwes’ facrific- 
ing money to pleafure; but even here 
every thing was conduéted on a plan 
of the mo rigid economy. Scrub, 
in the Beaux Stratagem, when com- 
pared with Mr, Elwes’, huntfman, 
led a life ot idlenefs and luxury, 


This celebrated huntfman might have 
fixed ‘an epoch in the, hiftory of fer, 
vants; for, getting up at four o'clock 
in the morning, he milked the cows; 
he then prepared breakfaft. for bis maf, 
ter, or any friends. he might have 
with him; after, which, flipping ong 

teen coat, he hurrjed to the itable, 
faddled the harfes, got the hounds out 
of the kennel, and repaired with 
them to the field. | After.the fatigues 
of hunting, he refrefhed himfelf by 
rubbing down .two or thyee.of the 
horfes as quickly as he.could;. he then 
ran into. the honfe to lay the cloth 
and. wait at dinner; when that was 
over, he haftened again to the ftable, 
to feed. the horfes, and concluded the 
labours of the day with, milking the 
cows, feeding the dogs, and littering 
eight hunters. . What may. appear ex- 
traordinary, this man lived wath Mr, 
Elwes many years, thongh he often 
called him an idle dog, and told him 
that he wanted:to be paid. for doing 
nothing. ; ; 

To Mr. Elwes, an_ inn, upon the 
road, and an apothecary’s -bill, were 
equal fubjeéts of averfion.. The 
words give and pay were. nat to be 
found in his diétionary, and, on thig 
account, when he once received g 
very dangerous kick from one of hig 
horfes, which fell in leaping a hedge, 
ora ditch, nothing could perfuade 
him to apply for afliftange, He rode 
out the chace with his, leg cut to the 
bone, and it was not till fome days. 
after, when it was feared an ampntae 
tion would be necéflary, that he con- 
fented, though with great reluétance, 
to go up to London and part with fome 
money for advice. 

No hounds were more famous for 
killing than thofe of Mr. Elwes’, 
The neighbouring wits ufed to fay, 
that it muft be fo, or they would have 
nothing to eat, They, indeed, lived 
very {paringly, and, however it may 
be doubted by modern fportimen, Mr, 
Elwes’ whole fox-hunting eftablifh. 
ment, huntfman, dogs, and horfes, 
did not coft him three hundred pounds 
a year. In the fummer they always 
were committed to the care of diffe- 

rent 
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fent tenants, and were collected to- 
Fee a few days before the feafon 
n. 

ing the time he kept hounds, 
which was nearly fourteen years, Mr. 
Elwes refided, for the moft part, at 
. Stoke, in. Suffolk: from thence he 
made frequent excurfions to New- 
market, but he never engaged on the 
turf. A kindnefs, however, which 
he performed here, ought not to be 
pafied over in filence. ‘Lord Abing- 
don, with whom he was only flightly 
acquainted, had made a match for 
goool. which it was fuppofed’ he 
would be obliged to forfeit, from an 
inability to produce the fum, though 
the odds were greatly in his favour. 
Mr. Elwes, unafked, and unfolicited, 
made an offer of the money, which 
his lordfhip accepted, and won his 
engagement. The génerofity of this 
behaviour no one will deny ; but it 
was the fate of Mr. Elwes to combine 
{ome great-actions with a meannefs fo 
extraordinary as to obfcure all the 
merit of them. 

‘Another circumftance which occur- 
red upon the fame occafion, is related 
by a clergyman, whofe authority 
feems unqueftionable. On the day 
when this match was to be run, he 
had agreed to accompany Mr. Elwes 
torfee the iffue of it, and they were to 
g° on horfeback, according to Mr. 

wes’ cuftom, and to fet out at feven 


inthe morning. As the gentleman 
imagined that they were to breakfaft 
at Newmarket, he took no refrefh- 


ment, and away they went, Having 
reached Newmarket about eleven, Mr. 
Elwes continued very bufy in enqui- 
ries and converfation till twelve, when 
the match was decided in favour of 
Lord ‘Abingdon. ‘The gentleman 
then thought they fhould move off to 
town, to get fome breakfaft, but the 
old man continued riding about till 
four, at. which time his companion 

gan ‘to grow fo impatient that he 
hinted fomething refpeéting the keen 
air of Newmarket heath, and the 
comforts of a good dinner, ** Very 
** true,” replied Elwes, “* very true, 


* {o here, do as I do,” offering him, 
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at the fame time, from his great coat 
pocket, a piece of old crufhed pan. 
cake, which he faid he had brought 
from his houfe at Marcham two 
months before, and that it was as 
good as new. In fhort, they did not 
reach home till nine in the evening, 
when the gentleman was fo worn out 
that he gave up all refrefhment but 
reft, and old Elwes, having rifqued 
7oool. in the morning, went to bed 
with this happy reflection, that he 
had faved three fhillings. 

It was not amongft ftrangers alone 
that Mr. Elwes fhewed his attach. 
ment to money. He had brought his 
two fons out of Berkfhire with him, 
and he was certainly fond of thefe 
boys, but he would never lavifh any 
thing on their education; for he de- 
clared that putting learning in peo- 
ple’s heads was the fure way to take 
money out of their pockets, From 
this mean and almoft ludicrous defire 
of faving, no citcumftance of ten- 
dernefs or attachment; no fentiment 
of forrow or compaflion, could divert 
him; and it appears, from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, that he was not 
overburdened with natural affection. 
One day, having made his eldeft fon 
mount a ladder, in order to get fome 
grapes for his table, the ladder flipped, 
and the youth, falling down, hurt his 
fide againft the end of it. The boy 
had the precaution to go to the vil- 
lage and get blooded by the barber ; 
when he returned, he was afked 
where he had been, and what was the 
matter with his arm. He told his 
father that he had got bled, ** Bled! 
‘* bled!” faid the old gentleman; 
“ but what did you give?”’—“« A 
‘* fhilling,” anfwered the boy. “A 
«* fhilling!” returned the father, <* a 
« fhilling! you are a blockhead; ne- 
** ver part with your d/ocd.” 

From the parfimonious manner in 
which Mr. Elwes lived, riches rolled 
in upon him like a torrent; but as he 
fcarcely knew any thing of accounts, 
and never reduced his affairs to writ- 
ing he was obliged, in the difpofal 
of his money, to.truft much to me- 
mory, and more to the fuggeltions of 

others 
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ethers: hence every perfon who had 
a want, or a fcheme which was likely 
to turn out very profitable to him, all 
became his prey; and this may ac- 
count for thofe vifions of diftant pro- 
perty in America; thofe phantoms of 
annuities. on lives that could never 
pay, and bureaus filled with bonds 
of promifing peers and members, 
long ftripped of all property. — It, 
perhaps, may not be exaggeration to 
fay that, in the courfe of his life, Mr. 
Elwes loft, in this manner, upwards 
of an hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, 

It was not, however, to offers of 
high intereft alone that his ears were 
open: making him trifling prefents, 
or doing bufinefs for him gratis, were 
allurements which, in the hands of the 
needy, always drew him on to lend 
money. A petty wine merchant, who 
had thefe views, having begged his 
acceptance of fome very fine wine, in 
a fhort time after obtained the loan of 
fome hundred pounds. Old Elwes 
ufed ever after to fay, that it was very 
fine wine, for it coft him twenty 
pounds a bottle. 

In the penury of Mr, Elwes there 
was fomething very extraordinary, for 
he not only voluntarily denied him- 
felf every earthly comfort whatever, 
bat he often endangered his health 
rather than expend a fingle farthing to 
fhelter himfelf from thofe inconve- 
niences which felf-prefervation in- 
duces moft men to avoid. He would 
walk home in ‘the rain, in London, 
fooner than pay.a fhilling for a coach; 
he would fit in wet cloaths, fooner 
than have a fire to dry them; he 
would eat his provifions in the laft 
ftage of patrefaction, fooner than 
have a frefh joint from the butcher’s ; 
and he wore a wig for a fortnight, 
which the gentleman from whofe life 
of him we have extraéted thefe me- 
moirs faw him pick up from a rut ina 
lane, while ‘riding in company with 

im. 


- “The day in which I firft beheld 
** him in this ornament,” fays his bi- 
ographet, ** exceeded ‘all the power 
‘© Of farce; for he had torn his brown 
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* coat, which he generally wore, and 
had been obliged to have recourfe 
to the old cheft of Sir Jervaife, 
from whence he had feleéted a full- 
dreffed green velvet coat, with flath 
fleeves ; and there he fat at dinner 
in boots, his own white hair ap- 

earing round his face, and this 
back, ftray wig at the top of all. 
A Captain Roberts, who was with 
us at the time, and who had a great 
refpe&t for Mr. Elwes, was unable 

“* to fit at dinner for laughing.” 
When this inordinate paffion for 

faving did not iaterfere, Mr. Elwes 

would perform kind offices, and even 
go a great way to ferve thofe who ap- 
plied to him. -Of this we can give 
the following inftance. While he 
lived at Marcham, two very ancient 
ladies in his neighbourhood had, for 
fome negle&, incurred the difpleafure 
of the fpiritual court, and were threa- 
tened with immediate excommunica- 
tion. As they were not thoroughly 
acquainted with the full import of 
the word, and had heard fomething 
about ftanding in a church, and pe- 
nance, they concluded that nothing 
lefs would fatisfy ecclefiaftical ven- 
geance than to appear publickly in a 
white fheet; they, therefore, conclu- 
ded that, if that fhould be the cafe, 
all was over with them ; and as the 
excommunication was to take place 
the next day, they hurried to Mr. 

Elwes, toknow how fubmiffion could 

be made, and how the fentence might 

be prevented. 
o time was to be loft, and Mr. 

Elwes, on this occafion, did what, 
rhaps, very few would have done; 

he faddled his horfe, and putting a 

couple of hard eggs in ‘his pocket, 

according to his ufual cuftom, fat out 
for London that evening, and reached 
it time enough the next morning to 
notify the fubmiffion of the culprits. 

Riding fixty miles during the night 
to oblige two old maids, to whom he 
was under no. particular obligation, 
was, perhaps, what men, lefs attach- 
ed to money, would not have done: 
but where perfonal fatigue could ferve 

Mr. Elwes was not deficient. 

The 
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The ladies, a they ought, were 
highly overjoyed .at the fuctefs of 
their meffenger, and their embarraff- 
ment. refpecting what return. they 
could make for the fervice done them 
gave occafion to an old Irth gentle- 
man, -a néighbour of theirs, who 
knew Mr. Elwes’ mode of travelling, 
to write to them the following words : 
“« My dears, is it expence ye afe 
*¢ talking of ? Send him fixpence, and 
**he gaitis two-pence by the jour- 
“< ney. 

While Mr. Elwes’ wealth was faft 
accumulating, he had applications 
inade to him by various people, who 
kindly offered to employ it for him. 
Some would trouble him with-nothing 
more than their fimple bond; others 

ropofed fchemes of great advantage, 
where the rifque was fmall, and the 
profit certain ; atid fome talked of 
large tracks of land in America, and 

Jans that could not fail of fuccefs. 

ut-amidft all thefe offers, the fruits 
of which Mr. Elwes had too often 
éccafion to lament, fome of his pecu- 
niary accommodations were beltowed 
6n daerving objeéts, who, by his af- 
fiftance, were enabled to purfue in- 
duftry., and to form eitablifhments for 
life. It is an ondifputed fa, and it 
redounids much to the praife of Mr. 
Elwes, that notwithftanding the many 
fums which he lent at different times, 
ho one could accufe him of ‘a fingle 
afurious contra&, or of taking an im- 

r advantage, however needy the 
saat might have been, | ‘This cit- 
cumftance in the conduct of a man 
who lived orilv. to amafs money, is 
peculiarly praife-worthy, and feems 
to prove, that. his avarice confifted 
not in hard-heartednefs and rapacity, 
but rather in felf-denial. 


Mr. Elwes had inherited from his . 


father feveral houfes in London, ‘par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Haymarket. To this property he be- 
gan now to make confiderable addi- 
tions by Ag oe with one of the 
Adams, and in a little time great part 
of the buildings about Marybone 
called him* their founder. Portland- 
place, Portman-fquare, the * riding 
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houfes and ftablesiof the fecond tfoop 
of life guatds, and many other places 
too numerous to mention—all_ rofe 
out of his pocket; and had not Lord 
North and the. American war put 2 
ftop to this rage for rearing houfes, 
a confiderable part of the wealth which 
he then poflefled would have been laid 
out in bricks and mortar, The ex- 
tent of his property in houfes foon 
grew fo great, that he became from 
caleulation his own infarer, and he 
ftood all.,his loffes by conflagrations, 
A public-houfe belonging to him ha- 
ving been confumed_ by fire; the old 
ntleman faid, with great: compo- 
ure, ‘* Well, well, there is no great 
‘“‘ harm done; the tenant never paid 
‘me, and I fhonld not have got rid 
** of him fo quickly any other way.” 
In poffeffions fo large it often hap- 
pened, that fome of his houfes were 
without tenants: it was therefore Mr, 
Elwes’ cuftom, whenever he* went to 
London, to occupy any of thefe pre- 
mifes which might be vacant. In this 
manner he would travel from ftreet to 
ftreet, and whenever any body chofé 
to take the houfe where he lodged, 
he was always ready to move into an- 
other.. He was frequently an itine- 
rant for a night’slodging, and though 
mafter of above: an hundred. houfés; 
he never wifhed. to reft his head long 
in any he called bis owns. A couple 
of beds, a/couple of chairs, a table; 
and an old woman, were: all his fur- 
niture; and he removed: them at 4 
minute’s warning, . Of all thefe. the 
old woman gave him, moft trouble; 
for fhe was afflifted with a lamenefs 
that made it difficule to hurry, her 
about fo faftas he chofe : befides, the 
often caught cold; for fometimes fhe 
was in a {mall houfe inthe Haymar- 
ket, at another in a great houfe in 
Portland-place ; fometimes in a {mall 
room with a coal fire; and, at othet 
times; in-rooms of moft extenfive fizes 
with oiled paper in the wi 94 to 
fupply the place of glafs, and nothing 
but a few chips in the:¢hisiney to ex- 

pel the cold. - 
The fcene which terminated the life 
of this old woman is not the leaft fin- 
gular 
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gular among. the anecdotes recorded 
of Mr. Elwes. He had come to town 
in his ordinary way, and taken up his 
abode in one of his houfes that were 
empty. Colonel Timms, his nephew, 
who wifhed much to fee him, having 
been informed by fome accident that 
his uncle was in London, enquired at 
the ufual places where it was probable 
he might hear of him. But all his 
endeavours were fruitlefs. Some days 
after he learned, however, that Mr. 
Elwes had been feen going into an 
uninhabited houfe in Bist Marlbo- 
rough-ftreet, to which the Colonel 
immediately pofted, :and addreffed 
himfelf 9 t chairman ja ftill to 
no purpofe, for he coul t no in- 
tells rt ofa gentleman Cited Mr. 
Elwes. Colonel Timms then defcri- 
bed his perfon, but with no better 
fuccefs, till a pot-boy.recolleéted that 
he had feen a poor old man, who, 
from the defcription, appeared to be 
Mr. Elwes, opening the door of the 
ftable, and locking it after him. Co- 
lone! Timms then haftened to the 
houfe, and knocked loudly at the door, 


buat no one apr Some of the 


neighbours faid they had feen fuch a 
man, but no anfwer could be obtained 
from the houfe. Colonel Timms re- 
folving, however, to have the ftable- 
door opened, fent for a blackfmith, 
and they entered the houfe together. 
In the lower part of it all was fhut 
and filent ; but, on-afcending the ftair- 
cafe, they heard the moans of a per- 
fon feemingly in diftrefs. They then 
went to the apartment from which the 
noife proceeded, and there, on a tat- 
tered pallet bed, ftretched out appa- 
rently in death, lay the figure of old 
Mr. Elwes. For a confiderable time 
he feemed to be infenfible that any 
body was near him, but on fome cor- 
dials being adminiftered by a neigh- 
bouring apothecary who was fent~for, 
he recovered fo far as to fay, that he 
believed he had been ill for two or 
three days; that there was an old wo- 
man in the houfe who had been ill al- 
fo; that fhe had not been near him, 
and that he fuppofed the had got well, 
and gone away. On repairing to the 
Vor. V, 
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rets, they found the old. woman, 
 oigaee en MP of all his movements, 
and the partner of his journeys, 
ftretched out lifelefs on a rug upon the 
floor: to all appearatice the had been 
dead about two days. ea AF 

In the year 1774 a conteft for Berk- 
fhire arifing on the diffolution of the 
parliament, Lord Craven, in order to 
prefetve peace, nominated Mr. Elwes 
to be one of the reprefentatives of that 
county. ‘Though now. about the age 
of fixty, and though fie had _ retired 
from public bufinefs for feveral years, 
he had ftill left about him fome of the 
feeds of more attive life; and-he agreed 
to the propofal, which gave him the. 
gteater pleafure, as the freeholders 
engaged to bring him in for nothing. 
On being elected, he quitted Suffolk, 
and went again to his feat at Marcham, 
to which place he carried his fox- 
hounds; but finding that his time 
would, in all probability, be employ- 
ed in matters: of much more import- 
ance than the chace, he refolved to 
relinguifh them, and they were foon 
after given away to fome farmers in 
the neighbourhood, 

Mr. Elwes was chofen member for 
Berkfhire in three fucceffive. parlia- 
ments, and he fat in the Houfe of 
Commons about twelve years. Du- 
ring the whole of that time his con- 
duét was confiftent with the ftricteft 
rules of integrity, and in every vote 
which he gave, 8 proved himlelf to 
be what he really was, an independ- 
ent country gentleman. ‘The charac- 
ter which he fupported in parliament 
has been imitated indeed but by a 
few, and excelled perhaps by none; 
for as he wifhed for no poft, defired 
no fank, and wanted no emolument, 
he fpurned at all thofe temptations 
which have often overcome good men, 
and led them aftray from the paths 
of honour. All that a minifter could 
have offered to Mr. Elwes, would have 
been of no avail: for places or dig- 
nity would only have embarraffed 
him, by depriving hia of that retire- 
ment which he loved. Asa proof of 
this we are aflured, that he was un- 
der great ungafinefs for fome days on 

1 i* hearing 
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Hearing that Lord North intended to 
apply to the King to create him a peer. 
Had fuch an honour unexpectedly fal- 
len upon him, ‘it would, in all pro- 
bability, have occafioned ‘his death. 
He never would have farvived the be- 
ing obliged to keep a catriage, and 
three or four férvants, all better dref- 
fed than himfelf; for, through every 
ioe of his life, it was a prevalent 
feature in his character to with to be 
thought poor; to pretend that he 
could not live, and that the reports 
-6f his being rich were entirely erro- 
neous. - 

‘When Mr. Elwes firft took his feat 
in the Houfe of Commons, the Op- 
pon at that time headed by Mr. 

ox, entertained ftrong hopes that he 
would be of their party; but their 
hopes were difappointed; for Mr. 
Elwes immediately joined Lord North, 
from no other motive than a thorough 
conviction that the meafures of the 
minifter were right. He was not, 
however, fervilely attached to his 
party, or fo much under the influence 
of its leader, as to be prevented from 
iving ,his 
vote according as ‘his confcience di- 
réfted him. On this account many 
6f the Oppofition members confidered 
him as’ a political’ weather-cock, and 
it is fomething remarkable, that both 
pests were equally fond of havin 

im as a nominee on their coneetté” 
éleétions. He was often appointed 
chairman, and he was remarkable for 
the patience with which he always 
heard the counfel. 

The honour of being a Member of 
Parliament made no alteration what- 
éver in the drefs of Mr. Elwes; on 
the contrary, it was mean in the ex- 
treme, and feemed to indicate fuch a 
degree of poverty, that it has more 
than once excited the compaffion of 
thofe who pafled him in ‘the ftreets. 
For the Speaker’s dinners, however, 
he had one fuit, which, in the courfe 
of the feflion, became vety familiar 
to every perfon in the houfe; and at 
any dinner given by the Oppofition, 
his apparel was ftill the fame. The 
Minority wits ufed to fay, that they 


frequently gilencitys and 
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had as much reafon as the Minifter 
to be fatisfied with Mr. Elwes, ‘for he 
had the fame abit with every body. 
The fupport given by Mr. Elwes to 
Lord North was of the’ moft difinte- 
refted kind, for no man was more 
materially a fufferer by his meafures. 
The great property which he had in 
houfes, and thofe principally amongft 
the new buildings of Marybone, ‘fuf- 
fered much by the continuance of the 
American’ war. He had ‘jaft then 
fupplied money to build a crefcent at 
the end of Quebec-ftreet, Portman- 


. {quare, on which he expended not lefs 


than feven or eight thoufand pounds ; 
but, from the fcarcity of inhabitants 
at that time, the houfes ‘were never 
finifhed. Convinced, however, of 
the bad conduét of Eord North, 
Mr. Elwes at ‘length entered into a 
regular and fyftematic oppofition to 
his meafures with the party of Mr. 
Fox, in which he continued till Lord 
North was driven from power in the 
month of March 1782. ‘On this oc- 
cafion, while the party were anxioufly 
engaged in {crambling for places, and 
the divifion of the loaves and fifhes, 
Mr. Elwes, with nothing to oo and 
nothing to fear, ftood by with that 
honeft indifference which charatterizes 
thofe who look not to men but to mea- 
fures, and who vote only as confcience 
dire¢ts them. 

The debates at this period’ were ve- 
ry long as well as interefting, and ge- 
nerally continoed till near morning. 
Mr. Elwes, who was never the firft to 
leave any company, eer or private, 
always ftaid the whole time, and, af- 
ter a divifion had taken place, he 
would immediately go out of the 
houfe into the me | air, even though 
he had no great coat, and walk to the 
Mount Coffee-houfe, merely to fave 
the expence of a hackney coach. Sir 
Jofeph Mawbey and Mr. Wood of 
Lyttleton, who went the fame way 
as Mr. Elwes, often propoféd a coach 
to him; but his reply always was, 
that he liked nothing fo much as walk- 
ing. When their hackney-coach, 
however, overtook him, he had no 
objeétion to get up into it along sm 

them, 
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them, as he well knew that they would 
be obliged to pay the fare. 

As Mr. Elwes had not always the 
geod fortune and happinefs to be con- 
veyed home in. this manner, for no- 
thing, he continued hisplan of walk- 
ing. One evening; hurrying along 
the ftreets, he went with fuch violence 
againft. the pole of a fedan chair, 
which he did not fee, as it was ex- 
ceedingly dark, that he cut both his 
Jegs in a very dangerous manner. As 
ufual, he never. thought of applying 
for any afliftance; but Colonel Timms, 
at whofe houfe in Orchard-ftreet he 
then was, infifted- on fome medical 
perfon being fent for. Elwes, at 
length, fubmitted, and an apothecary 
was called in, who immediately be- 
gan to expatiate on the bad confe- 
quences of breaking a fhin; the good 
fortune of his being fent for, and 


the peculiarly bad appearance of Mr, g' 


Elwes’ wounds, ‘* Yery probably,” 


faid Elwes; ‘‘ but I have one thing to 
** fay toyou: in my opinion, my legs 
*¢ are not much hurt; now you think 
‘* they are; as that is the cafe, I will 


‘“‘ make this agreement, I will take 
** one leg and you fhall take the other, 
* you fhall do what you pleafe with 
** yours, and I will do nothing to 
«* mine, and I will wager the amount 
“ of your bill that my leg gets well 
“ firft.” Elwes ufed frequently to 
fay, with great triumph, that he beat 
the apothecary by a fortnight. 

At this time, the income of Mr. 
Elwes was encreafing hourly, while 
his expenditure was almoft nothing, 
for the pleafures that once engaged 
his attention he had now given up. 
He kept no houfe, and only one old 
fervant, and a couple of horfes. He 
refided with his nephew ; his two fons 
were ftationed in Suffolk, and Berk- 


fhire, to look after their refpective ef-" 


tates, and his drefs was certainly no 
expence to him, for if other people 
had not been a little: more careful than 
himfelf, he would not even have had 
it. mended.. When he left London, 
he went_on horfeback to his country 
feats, with his couple of hard eggs, 
and never once ftopped at any houfe 
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by the way. He always took the 
moft unfrequented roads ; but March- 
am was the feat which he now prin- 
cipally vifited, This place, indeed, 
had fome claim to preference, for his 
journey into Suffolk coft him only 
two-pence bhalfpenny, while that into 
Berkthire confumed four-pence. 

On the difmiffion of Lord North, 
Mr. Elwes was left in the.party of 
Mr, Fox, and though he be fome 
time fupported the adminiftration of 
the Marquis of Lanfdown, when that 
nobleman came into power, he foon af- 
ter followed hisconfcience upon a quef= 
tion, and voted with Mr. Fox, thus 
adding another proof to the many he’ 
had already given, that no man, or 
party of men, could be fure of him. 

When a coalition was formed be- 
tween Lord North and Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Elwes efpoufed their party; but the 
eneral defire which prevailed of fee- 
ing Mr. Pit refcue his country from 
the odium which then attended it, de- 
peives Mr. Elwes, as well as Mr. 

artley, of his feat for . Berkfhire, 
The latter refigned his hopes, not 
without reluétance, but the former 
was fo terrified by the expence, that 
he gave up all thoughts of again foli- 
citing the favour of his counitienes 

Nearly at the fame time that Mr, 
Elwes loft his feat he loft alfo his fa- 
mous fervant of all-work, compared 
to whom Scrub might be called indo- 
lence itfelf. He died as he was fol- 
lowing his mafter upon a hard trottin 
horfe into Berkfhire, and he died 
poor; for his yearly wages were not 
above four pounds, and he had fafted 
the whole day on which he expired. 

The life of this extraordinary do- 
meftic certainly verified a. fayin 
which Mr.Elwesoften ufed, andw ick 
was, that if you keep one fervant 

our work is done; if-you keep two 
itis half done; but if you keep three 
you may do it yourfelf. 

Mr. Elwes came into parliament 
without expence; and he performed 
his duty asa member would have done 
in the pure days of our conftitution, 
What he had not bought he did not 
attempt to fell; and he went forward 
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in that ftraight and direét path which 
can alone afford fatisfaétion to a re- 
flecting mind. Amongft ‘the fingu- 
larities of his parliamentary life, it 
may be remarked that he did not fol: 


ral, by fitting on any particular fide 
of the houfe: he fat as occafion of- 
fered, on either, indifcriminately, 
and voted much in the fame manner, 
During the whole time he was in the 
Houfe of Commons, he never once 
rofe to fpeak, or delivered his fenti- 
ments, farther than by faying Yes, or 
Nos In his attendance at the houfe 
he was always early and late, and he 
never left it for dinner, as he had ac- 
caftomed himfelf to fafting fometimes 
for twenty-four hours in continuance. 
In his {peculations upon money, 
Mr. Elwes was, at one time, moit 
unbounded; and the temptation of 
one per cent more than the funds or 
landed property would give, was al- 
together «irrefiftible. Amidft thefe 
tranfa¢tions,. however, fome inftances 
of feeling may be remembered, of 
which the following is one, When 
his fon was in the guards, he often 
ufed to dine at the officers table. The 
litenefs of his manners rendered 
im agreeable to every one, and in 
time he became acquainted with all 
the officers in the corps, and, among 
the reft, with a gentleman of the 
name of Tempeft, whofe good hu- 
mour was almoft proverbial. A va- 
cancy happening in a majority, it fell 
to this gentleman to purchafe, but as 
money is not always to be got imme- 
diately on landed property, it was 
imagined that fome officer would have 
been obliged to purchafe over his 
head. - Old Elwes hearing of the cir- 
cumftance, fent him the money next 
morning, and, what may appear more 
Ratopes he afked for no fecurity. 
This aétion ftands among thofe fin- 
gular contradi¢tions in his charaéter, 
which reafon and philofophy have to 
reconcile; for the fame man, at one 


andthe fame moment, could be pro-: 


digal, of thoufands, and yet. almoft 
deny himfelf the neceflaries of life, 
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An anecdote, exemplifying the truth 
of the above obfervation, is related 


on the authority of Mr. Spurling, of 


Dyne’s Hall, ‘a very aétive and intel 


ligent magiftrate in ‘the county of - 
low the cuftom of members in gene- Eff ; 


ex, 

Mr. Elwes having invited Mr, Spure 
ling to accompany him to’ Newmarket, 
during one of the fpring meetings, they 
were out the whole day, and did not 
think of returning till about eight in 
the evening. Elwes, according to cuf- 
tom, would eat nothing, but Mr. Spur- 
ling, more careful of his health; went 
down to Newmarket and procured 
fome refrefhment. 

When they began their journey 
home, it was very dark and cold, and 
Mr. Spurling rode on fomewhat quick- 


‘er; but on going through the turn- 


pike at the Dewil’s Ditch he heard Mr. 
Elwes calling to him, with great ea- 
gernefs. Returning, therefore, be- 
fore he had paid, Mr. Elwes faid— 
** Here, here, follow me; this is the 
** beit road.” In an inftant he ob- 
ferved Mr. Elwes, as well as the night 
would permit, climbing his horfe up 
the precipice of the ditch, ‘ Sir,” 
faid Mr, Spurling, « I can never get 
** up there.”—** There is no danger 
at all,” replied Elwes; “ but if 
** your horfe be not ‘fafe, lead him.” 
At length, with great difficulty, and 
one of the horfes falling, they mount- 
ed the ditch, and then, with no lefs 
toil, got down on the other fide. 
When they were fafely landed on the 
plain, Mr. Spurling thanked Heaven 
for their efcape. ‘* Aye, aye,” faid 
old Elwes, ‘* you mean from the 
** turnpike, Very right, never pay a 
‘* turnpike, if you can avoid it.” 

In ‘proceeding on their journey, 
they came to a very narrow road, in 
which Mr. Elwes, netwithftanding 
the cold, went on as flowly as poffi- 
ble. On Mr. Spurling withing to 
quicken their pace, Elwes obferved 
that he was letting his horfe feed on 
fome hay which was hanging from the 
fides of the hedge; ** Befides,” add- 
ed he, ** it isnice hay, and you have 
*€ it for nothing.” 

’ When 














* of age. 
«that event, he-had been a member of 





When Mr. Elwes retired from par- 


. fiament, he was, aceording to every 


appearance, nearly feventy-five years 
For fome time previous to 


a card club at the Mount Coffee- 


_ hoofe, and by a conftant attendance 


on this meeting, he confoled himfelf, 
in fome meafure, for the lofs of his 
feat in the Houfe of Commons, The 
play was moderate; he had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting many of his old ac- 
quaintances, and he experienced a 
pleafure which, however trivial it 
may ee was not lefs fatisfaftory, 
that of enjoying fire and candle at a 

eral expence ; for however carelefs 
Mr, Elwes’ appeared refpeéting the 
good things of life, when they were 
to come out of his own pocket, he 
by no means defpifed them when he 
could get them at the expence of any 
other perfon. At the table of ano- 
ther he had an admirable tafte in 
French difhes; no man had more 
judgment in French wines, when they 
did not come from his own wine 
merchant, and he was very nice in his 
appetite on the day he dined from 
home. Much, therefore, of his time 
was fpent in the Mount Coffee-houfe; 
but Fortune feemed refolved, on fome 
occafions, to difappoint his hopes, 
and to force from him that money 
which no perfuafion could induce him 
to beftow. He ftill retained fome fond- 
nefs for play, and he imagined that he 
had no frail fkill in picquet, It was 
his ilkluck, however, to meet witha 
gentleman who was his fuperior in 
this refpect; for, after a conteft of 
two days and a night, in which Mr. 
Elwes perfifted with that perfeverance 
which avarice will fometimes infpire, 
he rofe with the lofs of a fum which 
he always endeavoured’ to conceal: 
but there is every reafon to believe 
that it was not lefe than 30001. Some 
ee of it was paid by a large draft on 
Mefirs, Hoares, and was received very 
early the next morning. 

This was the laft folly of the kind 
of which Mr. Elwes was ever guilty; 
and it is but doing juftice to the club 
to fay, that they ever after endeavour- 
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< to difcourage any with to play with 
1m. 

At the clofe of the year 1785, he 
wifhed again to vifit, which he: had 
not done for fome’ years, his feat at 
Stoke, but, then, the journey was an 
object of the moft ferious nature: his 
famous old fervant was dead, ‘all the 
horfes that he had remaining were a 
couple of old brood mares, and he him- 
felf was not in that vigour of body 
which he formerly poffeffed, when he 
could ride fixty or feventy miles with 
no other fuftenance than two boiled 
eggs, At length, however, he was 
carried into the country, free of ex- 
pence, by a gentleman who was not 
quite fo rich, and when he reached 
his feat at Stoke he remarked that he 
had once expended a great deal of 
money there foolithly, but that a man 
grew wifer by time, 

The rooms at Stoke, which were 
now much out of repair, he thought 
too expenfively furnifhed, as worfe 
things might have done, If a win- 
dow was broken, it was mended by a 

iece of brown paper, or by patchin 
it with a fmall bit of glafs; and this 
had been done fo frequently, and in 
fo many fhapes, that it would have 
puzzled a mathematician to fay what 
figure they reprefented. 

To fave fire, he would walk about. 
the remains of an old green-houfe, or 
fic with a fervantin the kitchen. Dur. 
ing the harveft, he would amufe him- 
felf with going into the fields to glean 
the corn on the grounds of his own te- 
nants, and they ufed to leave a little 
more than common, to pleafe the old 
gentleman, who was as eager after it 
as the pooreft man in the parith. 

In the advance of the feafon his 
merning employment was to pick up 
ehips, bones, or any thing elfe ‘he 
could find, and carry them home in 
his pocket for his fire. One day he 
was furprized by a neighbouring gen- 
tleman in the act of pulling down, 
with great difficulty, a crow’s neft 
for this purpofe; and when the gen 
tleman wondered why he thould give 
himfelf fo much trouble, **'O; Sir!” 
replied Elwes, “ it is really a thame 
: * that 
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** that thefe’ creatures fhould do fo; 
«« do but fee what a wafte they make. 
ss. "They. don’t care how extravagant 
* they are.” 

As no favourite paflion or amufe- 
ment ever diverted his mind from. its 
object, his infatiable defire of faving 
became now uniform and fyftematic. 
He ufed ftill to ride about the coun- 
try.on.one of his old mares, but then 
he, rode her. very economically on 
the foft turf adjoining the road, with- 
out putting himfelf to the expence of 
fhoes, for he obferved that the turf 
was fo pleafant to a horfe’s foot. When 
any gentleman paid him a vifit, and 
if the boy who attended the ftables 
was profafe enough to put a little hay 
before his horfe, old Elwes would 
fteal back into the ftable and take it all 
carefully away, . To. fave, as he 
thought, the expence of going to a 
butcher, he would have a whole fheep 
killed, and fo eat mutton continually. 
When he occafionally had his river 
drawn, though horfe loads of {mall 
fifh were fometimes taken, he would 
not fuffer one of them to be thrown 
back, for he obferved that he fhould 
never fee them again; and he would 
continue to eat game in the laft fate 
of putrefaction, and meat that no 
other perfon could touch, rather than 
have new things killed before the old 
provifion was finifhed. One day he 
dined upon the remaining part of a 
moor-hen which had been brought 
eutof the river bya rat; and at ano- 
ther time he ate an undigefted part of 
apike, which a larger one had {wal- 
lowed but had not finifhed, and 
which were taken in this ftate in a net. 
At this period, Mr, Elwes was worth, 
perhaps, nearly eight handred thou- 
fand pounds, and as he had not made 
a will, was not faving from any fenti- 
ment of affection for any perfon. 

To fuch diet his drefs was perfeQly 
fuitable. Sometimes he would -walk 
about in a tattered _brown-coloured 
dat, and fometimes in a red and white 
woollen cap, like a prifoner confined 
ifor: debt.;: When any of his friends, 
who-might occafionally be with him, 
were abfent, he would carefully put 
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out his own fire, and walk to the houfe 
of a neighbour, and thus. make one 
fire ferve both. _ His. thoes. he,.would 
never fuffer.to be cleaned, left. they 
fhould be worn out the fooner. 

The {pring of 1786 Mr, Elwes 
pafied alone at. his folitary houfe. of 
Stoke, and ashe would not allow him- 
felf any fire, he went to bed as foon as 
the day was clofed, to fave candle; 
he had even begun to deny himfelf 
the comfort of fleeping in theets. 

On removing from Stoke, he went 
to his farm at.‘Thaydon Hall, the 
manfion of which was, if. poffible, in 
a more ruinous and defolate condition 
than either of his houfes in Suffolk 
and Berkfhire. It ftood alone,. on 
the borders of Epping Foreft; and 
an old man and woman, his. tenants, 
were the only perfons with whom he 
could hold any converfation, Here 
he was taken all, and as he would 
have no afliftance, and had not even 
afervant, he lay neglected and almoit 
forgotten, nearly a fortnight. . At this 
—_ he began to think of making 

is will, which. he did on coming to 
London, and bequeathed the bulk of 
his property, amounting, perhaps, to 
five hundred thoufand pounds, to his 
natural children, George and John 
Elwes. His entailed eftates fell to 
Mr. Timms, fon of the late Richard 
Timms, lieutenant-colonel of the fe- 
cond troop of horfe guards, 

Soon after he had executed this 
will, Mr. Elwes, by a letter of at- 
torney, conveyed a power of manag- 
ing his affairs and. of receiving and 
paying money to. Mr. Ingraham, his 
Jawyer, and his youngeft fon,. John 
Elwes, Efq. who had been. his chief 
agent for | time. This act was, 
indeed, highly proper. His memory 
now began to fail him, on many oc- 
cafions. Recent occarrences he en- 
tirely forgot, and as he never, com- 
mitted any thing to writing, the con- 
fufion he occafioned was aftonifhing. 
As an inftance of this the following 
anecdote.is related, One. evening he 
had given a draft upon Mefirs. Hoares, 
his bankers, for twenty pounds, and 
taking it into his head, during the 

night, 
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night, that he had over-drawn his 
account, his anxiety fearcely' knew 
any bounds. -He-left ‘his bed, and 
walking about his room ‘with that 
peevith irritation which oftem attended 
him, waited, with theutmoft impa- 
tience, till morning, when, on going 
to his bankers, with an‘apology for the 
liberty he had taken, ‘he was affured 
that none was neceflary, as he hap- 
ned to have in their hands, at-that 
time, the fmall fum of fourteen thou- 
fand feven hundred pounds,» 

During the fummer of 1788 Mr. 
Elwes refided at his houfe in Welbeck- 
ftreet, London, and he fpent’ that 
feafon without any other fociety than 
that of two maid fervants, for he had 
now given up the expence of keeping 
any male domeftic. His chief em+ 
ployment ufed to be that of getting 
up early in the morning’ to vifit fome 
of ‘his houfes in’ Marybone, which 
were repairing. - As he was there ge- 
nerally at four in the morning, he 
was, of courfe, on the fpot before 
the workmen ; and when they did not 
come in proper time he would fit 
down on the fteps before the door'and 
fcold them. The neighbours, who 
faw him appear thus regularly every 
morning, and who concluded, from 
his apparel, that he was one of the 
wotkmen, frequently obferved that no 
man could'be more punétual than the 
old carpenter. ; 

It was at this‘period, when about 
feventy-fix years old, that Mr. Elwes 
began to feel, for the firft time, fome 
bodily infirmities from age: he now 
experienced periodical attacks from 
the gout, on which ‘occafions, with 
his ufual perfeverance, and with all his 
accaftomed antipathy to apothecaries, 
and their bills; he would fet out to 
walk as far, and’as faft, as he could. 
While engaged in this painful mode 
of cure, he frequently loft himfelf in 
the ftreets, the names of which he no 
longer remembered ; and he was fre- 
quently conducted home by fome er- 
rand-boy or ftranger,’ of whom- he 
had enquired his way. For fuch 
kindnefs, he would bow and thank 
them at the door, with much polite. 
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nefs, but he never indulged them 
with a fight of the infide of the houfe. 
During the winter of 1785, :the 
laft which Mr. Elwes faw; his ime- 
mory decreafed fenfibly every day ; 
and from the unceafing with which he 
had to fave money, he now began to 
apprehend that he fhould die in want 
of it. Mr. Gibfon ‘had’ been -ap- 
pointed his builder, in the’ room of 
Mr. Adam, and one day when: this 
gentleman waited upon him, he faid, 
with apparent concern, “Sir, Pray 
**.confider in what'a wretched ftate 
“Tam; youfee in what good houfe 
“I live, and here ate’ five guineas, 
** which is all I have at préfént : ‘how 
“I thall go on with fuch ‘a fam of 
** money, puzzles me*go death. I 
“dare fay you ‘thooght T was‘rich ; 
** now you fee how it is.” 
In the fpritig of this year hiseldeft 
fon married Mifs Alt of Northamp- 
tonfhire, a lady diftinguifhed no lefs 
for her engaging manners than for her 
beauty. Some time previous to! this, 
he had paid his addrefles' to a niece 
of Dr. Noel of Oxford, who, upon 
this occafion, thought ‘it his duty to 
wait upon the old gentleman, to ap- 
prize him of the circwmftance, and 
to afk his confent. Old Mr. Elwes 
had not the leaft objeftion’; Dr.'Noel 
was very happy to heart, asa mar- 
riage betwixt the young people might 
be productive of happinefs to both. 
Old Mr. Elwes had not the leatt»ob- 
je&tion ‘to any body marrying what- 
ever, “ Your ready acquiefcence*is 
“very obliging,” faid the Doétor, . 
** but you doubtlefs feel for the my- 
“tual wifhes of the parties.” «TI 
“dare fay I do,” replied the old 
gentleman. ‘* Then, Sir,” faid Dr. 
Noel, ** you have no objection, I 
“ fuppofe, to an immediate union? 
** You fee I talk freely .on the fab- 
jet.” Old Elwes had no objedtion 
to any thing. ‘ Well, then, Sir,” 
obferved Dr. Noel, “ we: have only 
‘sone thing’ more to fettle, and you 
“are fo kind that there can: beono 
** difficulty ‘about: the’ matter,.: as: ‘I 
‘* fhall behave liberally »to' my “niece. 
‘* What do you mean to give your 
** fon 2” 
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«* fon?’ ‘* Give!’?---faid old Elwes, 
«© fure 1 did.net fay any thing about 
** givings but-if-you wih it fo.much, 
« | will give. my confent.” This 
clofenefs on the partof Mr, Elwes 
put an end to the negociation altoge- 
ther. - wr i 
the evening of Mr. Elwes’ life 
was ftill ‘referved for one. fingularity 
more, wliich will undoubtedly be 
thought no lefs ftrange than all that 
has paffed: before it, when his difpo- 
fitién and-adyanced age are confider- 
ed. Having been accuftomed for 
fome time, :through economy, to pafs 
his hours-with the two maid fervants 
in the kitchen, one of them had the 
ast to induce him to fall. in, love with 
her; and it js a matter,of doubt, had 
it not beén difcovered, whether fhe 
would not ‘have had power over him 
to.make him marry her. 

Mr... George Elwes having now 
fettled at his feat at Marcham in Berk- 
fhire, he was naturally defirous: that 

the affiduities of his wife his -fa- 
ther might at length find a comfort- 
able home. in London he. was cer- 
tainly not agreeably -fituated ;. but a 
journey, with any expence annexed to 
3t, was infurmountable. This, how- 
ever, was luckily obviated by an of- 
fer from Mr. Partis, a gentleman of 
the law, who promifed to carry him 
to his feat in Berkthire with his parte 

rfe&tly whole. One circumftance, 
-however, very diftrefling, ftill remain- 
ed. - The old gentleman had- nearly 
worn out his laft coat, and he would 
not buy a new one; but his fon, with 
a pious fraud that did him honour, 
contrived to get Mr. Partisto buy him 
acoat, and to meke him a prefent of 
it. , 
When Mr. Elwes fet out for Berk- 
fhire, he carried with him five guineas 
and a half, and half a crown; and 
for fear it fhould be loft, he had care- 
fally wrapped it up in a bit ‘of paper. 
On hisearrival Mr. George Elwes and 
his wife, whofe good temper might 
wellibe expected to charm away the 
irritations of avarice and age, did 
every thing they could to make the 
country a fcene of tranquillity and 
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quietnefs to»him; but, he had that 
within which, baffled every effort of 
this kind. . The firft{ymptoms of more 
immediate decay, was his inability to 
ref. at nights... Frequently.he would 
be heard at midnight as if flruggling 
with fome. one: in his chamber, and 
crying out, I will keep my money— 
nobody fhall rob me. of my property. 
On any of, the family going.into. his 
room, he would ftart. from this fever 
of anxiety, and, as if ,waking from 
a troubled dream, again hurry into 
bed, and. feem, unconfcious. of. what 
had happened. 

At other times, when perfettly.a- 
wake, he would . walk to the, {pot 
where he had -hidden. his money, to 
fee if it.was fafe. One.morning, 
while in this ftate, Mr. Partis, who 
was then with him in Berkthire,..was 
alarmed, about two o'clock, :by the 
noife of a naked foot, feemingly walk- 
ing about his room with great caution. 
Starting inftantly up, he naturally ak- 
ed, .Who is. there? Upon. which. a 
perfon coming up towards the bed faid, 
with, great- civility, “Sir, my name 
‘© is Elwes; I have been.unfortunate 
© enough to be-robbed in this houfe, 
“6 which I believe. is mine, of all she 
‘** money I have.in. the,.world-—five 
** guineas and halfa.crown.”.. ‘*.Dear 
** Sir,”’ replied Myr. Partis,.‘* I hope 
‘* you are, miftaken;. do not. make 
“ yourfelf uneafy.” <«*.O! no,no,” 
rejoined the old gentleman,“ it isall 
** true; and really, Mr. .Partis, with 
‘* fuch a fum I should have liked to-fee 
«the end of is.” This unfortunate 
fum was found, .a few days after, ina 
corner behind the, window-fhutter, 

In autumn, 1789, the progrefs of 
each day tookaway fomething from Mr. 
Elwes’ underftanding. His memory 
was gone eatirely, his. perception. of 
things was decreafing rapidly, and, as 
the mind became .unfettled, guits of 
the moft violent. paflion ufurped the 
place of his former command ef tem- 
per. His.very fingular appetite, how- 
ever, he retained cill within a few days 
of his diffolution, and he walked 
twelve:miles‘on foot -but.a fortnight 
before he died. 

For 
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For fix weeks previous to his death 
he had contratted ‘a cultom of going 
to reft in his clothes, as:perfettly drefi- 


ed as during the day. -Qne morning - 


he was found fait afféép ‘betwixt the 
‘fheéts with his Thoes oh his feet, his 
ftick in his hand, and-an old torn hat 
upon his head. Qa this difcovery, a 
fervant was fet to watch him, and take 
care that he undrefled ‘himfelf ; yet fo 
defirous was he of continuing this caf. 


tom, that he told the fervant, with his , 


ufual providence about money, that, if 
he would not take any notice of him, 
he would leave him fomething in his 
will. 

On the 18th of November, 1789, 
Mr. Elwes difcovered figns of that ut- 
ter'and total weaknefs, which, in eight 
days, carried him to his grave. On 
the evening of the 1ft he was con- 
veyed to bed. His appetite was now 
‘€ntirely gone, and he had but a very 
faint recollection of any thing around 
him. His laft cohetent words were 
addreffed to his fon Mr. John Elwés, 
din hoping that he had Jeft him what 
he wifhed ; and. on the morning of 
the 26th Ke expired without a groan. 

The charaéter of a perfon whofe 
paffions are all abforbed i that of 
avarice, can exhibit very little variety. 
The. predominant feature of that of 
Mr. Elwes was a love of money ; but 
as his defice of faving never induced 
diim to commit an unjuft action, or to 
enter into any ufurious contraét, it 
“pears to have been a weaknefs wor- 
thy of pity, rathér chan a vice deferv- 
ing contempt. As a Member of 
Parliament, his conduét was puré and 
unfillied: he never condefcended to 
become the tool of any patty; and, 
influenced by no authority what- 
ever, he always gave his vote accord- 
ing to thé diftates of his confcience. 
In private life, he was principally an 
énéiny to himfelf. To others, he lene 
whoth; to hisifelf, he détied every 
thing; and the mildnels of his man- 
ners, added to the finithed politenefs 
of his addrefs; was more than 4 
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counterbalance for all his fingulari- 
ties. In thort, he feems to have been. 
a compound of folly and fenfé, mean- 


nefs and magnanimity s and were we 


here permitted to moralize, we might 
obférve, chat the cireumftances of his 
life afford a moft firiking proof of 
the vanity of all fublunary things, 
and of the infufficiency of riches to 
render mankind happy *. 


The following epitaph on Mr. 
Elwes, which is. copied from. the 
Chelmsford Chronicle, contains a well- 
drawn character of the man whofe 
memory it is intended to perpetuate. 


H ERE, tethan’s honour,’ 6r to mah’s 
difgrace, 

Lies a ftrong pi&ture of the human race 

In Ev. wes’ form;—whofe fpirit, heart, 
and mind, 

Virtue and vice in firmeft tints combin’d; 

Rough was the rotk, bit blendéd deep 
with ore, 

And bafe the mafs—that many a diamond 
bore : 

Meannefe to grandeur, folly join’d to 
fenfe, 

And av’rice coupled with benévolence ; 

Whofe lips ne’er broke a truth, nor hands 
a craft, 

Were fometimes warmly kind—and al- 
ways juft; 

With power to reach Ambition’s higheR 
birth, 

He fuk a mortal—grovelling to the earth ; 

Loft in the luft of adding pelf to pelf, 

Poor to the poor—ftill poorer to himfelf ; 

A foe to none, to many oft a friend : 

Cold as to give, but generous as to fend ; 

Whofe wants, that nearly bent to all but 
ftealth, I 

Ne’er in his country’s plunder dug for 
wealth; 

Call’d by her voice—but call’d without 
expence, 

His noble nature rous’d in her defence; 

And in the fenate labouring in her caufe, 

The firme guardian of the faireft laws 

He ftood ;—and each inftin@tive taint a- 

bove, 

To every bribe preferr’d a people’s love ; 

Yet Rill with tio ftern patriotifm fir’d, 

Wrapt Ae wealth, té6 wealth again re- 
tir’d : 


By Penuty guarded from Pride's fickly 
train, 
Livittg a ledgth of days without a pain, 


© The Editors of the Litetary Magazine acknowledge themfelves greatly indebted 
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And adding to the millions never try’d, 

Lov’d—pity’d—fcorn’d—and honour’d— 
E.wes’ dy’d! 

Learn from this proof, that in life’s tempt- 
ing f{cene, 

Man is a compound of the great and 
mean; 

Difcordant qualities together ty’d, 

Virtues in him and vices are ally’d : 
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The fport of follies, or of crimes the heir, 

We all the mixtures of an Er wes fhare. 

Pondering his faults—then ne’er:his worth 
difown, 

But in Ats nature, recolle& thine own ; 

And think—for life and pardon where to 


truft, 
Was GOD not MERCY, when his crea. 
tures’ duft.— 


MEMOIRS or‘' MAHOMED BEN-ALI, tHe Mooritsn Travetuer, 


OFTEN MENTIONED, OR ALLUDED TO, 


IN THE PROCEEDINGS OF 


THEAFRICAN ASSOCIATION, JUST PUBLISHED, AND FROM WHOM 
THEY DERIVED THEIR MOST IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


[Continued from Page 173. | 


EN ALI, when he lived at the 

court of the-late Emperor of 
Morocco, had an opportunity of wit- 
nefling many favage and deadly deeds 
‘done by the immediate orders of the 
king, on fome fudden impulfe of paf- 
fion, and fometimes by his own hand : 
yet on the whole, the late emperor 
was‘ efteemed a mild and a religious 
prince. 

Among thofe aéts of blood, the fol- 
lowing, which nearly concerned Ben- 
Ali, is the moft thocking that he men- 
tioned. His brother, by fome omif- 
fion, had the misfortane to incur the 
difpleafure of the Emperor, in whofe 
fervice he was, in a ftation near his 
perfon. The tyrant immediately fent 

. for the: boy’s father, to whom he ex- 
aggerated the offence of his fon.. The 
parent endeavoured to make excufes, 
and’ to foften, if poffible, the wrath 
of the monarch. But. the defpot, 
inftead of being foftened, was pro- 
voked by the extenuations that had 
been urged by the aged courtier in 
favour of his fon, to order the man to 
kill the boy, in his prefence, with his 
own hand; which was immediate] 

done. Here we cannot but bhoteah 


the fubdued and abject fpirit of the 
Africans with the virtue and courage 
of the European nations. ~If fuch 
cruel orders were iffued at any court 
in Europe, fome petty principalities 
in Italy and Germany perhaps except- 
ed, fome Writ1aM Tet * would 
foon be found, to plunge a dagger in- 
to the breaft of the tyrant. My fa- 
ther, faid Ben-Ali, f{miled to the king 
with one eye, but cried for my bro- 
ther with the other. 

One of the courtiers who, ‘in the 
funfhine of royal favour, had amaffed 
a very affluent fortune, and lived in 
great luxury, having incurred the dif- 
pleafure of the defpot, was ordered, 
within a fpecified number of days, to 
take himfelf off by poifon. Immedi- 
ately on receiving “this fatal intelli- 
gence, he fent fora beautiful young 
woman, the beft beloved among his 
wives, to whom he communicated 
that dreadfol intelligence, His ten- 
der-hearted fpoufe was immediately 
diffolved in tears, and bewailed his 
ftate with tears and: loud Jamentations. 
The devoted victim, frantic with jea- 
loufy, rage, and defpair, put on a fu- 
rious countenance, and faid to his 


* About the year 1300, when the Swifs and Grifons had fallen under the Auftrian yoke, 


GalsLER, a vice-roy of the Emperor Albert’s, in the wantonnefs of tyranny, fet up a hat 
upon a pole, to which he ordered the natives to pay as much refpeét as to I 


imfelf. One 


William Tell, being obferved to pafs frequently without taking notice of the hat, and, be- 
ing an excellent mark{man, the tyrant condemned him to be hanged, unlefs he cleft 4n apple 
upon his fon’s head; at a certain diftance, with an artow. Telicleft the apple; and, on 
Griflet’s afking him the meaning of another arrow he faw ftuck in his belt, he bluntly an- 
fwered, that it was intended to his [Grifler’s] heart, if he bad killed his fons Tell, upon 
this, was condemned to prifon; but, having made his efcape, he watched bis opportunity, 
fhot the tyrant, and thereby laid the foundation of Helvetic liberty, -f 
wie, 








wife, holding both her hands in 
one of his‘ You think now. that 
« you will foon dry up your affected 
* tears in the embraces of the king,” 
and, with that plunged a dagger into 
her bofom. The unfortunate woman, 
with her laft breath, declared, that the 
was free from all knowledge of other 
men: the only crime that could juf- 
tify his fury, and indeed the only 
one that can be imputed to a woman 
of condition, in a country where the 
ladies are confidered merely as organs 
of pleafure. 

In Africa, where all. the paffions 
feem to exceed and burft through 
the bounds of nature, and pafs into 
brutality, love degenerates now in- 
to the rage of jealoufy; now into 
unquenchable defite; and now into a 
brutal appetite, which, confounding 
all individuals, and even fpecies of 
animated nature, knows no other 
mark of diftinétion than that of fex, 
It is common in fome parts of Africa, 
for men to have ftuds-ftabula afina- 
rum; but here we muft draw a 
veil, within which the moft ardent 
curiofity would fcarcely with to pe- 
netrate. 

In the interior parts of Africa they 
are ftill, more horrid, if poflible, at 
leaft more various in their brutal de- 
firesand gratifications. Of all this Ben- 
Ali {poke as of matters fo common 
as not toexcite any furprife or hor- 
ror, but. to be confidered as flight 
irregularities, entitled to excufe and 
indulgence....Throughout the whole 
. Africa Poederafty is a common paf- 
ion. 

Ben-Ali.travelled through Abyfii- 
nia, which. he. called rps 
where, :as: well, as. in other parts of 
Africa, in. Perfia,. and; Afia. minor, 
he pafled for a phyfician, under the 
name of Jusern. He performed 
feveral cures, chiefly by a knowledge 
of the power of herbs, feeds, and 
fruits, and the effeéts of baths and 
Ointments,..as. well as fri€tion, which 
lait, as:is generally known, is practifed 
with great fuccefs by the Hindoos. 
But, he conféffed, he was in the con- 
ftant habit (unlike our European phy- 
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ficians !) of humouring the weaknefles, 
and prattifing on the credulity of the 
people, and chiefly of the fair fex, 
by foolifh enchantments. Sometimes 
a wife would requeft his aid for the 
purpofe of recovering the loft affec- 
tions of her hufband. Sometimes a 
man of bufinefs would apply to him 
for the recovery of ftolen goods ; and 
fometimes a watrior or free-bootes 
would confult,him with regard to the 
proper time, or hour, for the com- 
mencement of their various enter- 
prifes. The following anecdote fhews 
the degree of ferocity to which the 
irafcible part of human nature is fome- 
times -raifed among the Africans, as 
what we have related above illuftrates 
the horrible extravagance of their 
concupifcence. As Ben-Ali journeyed, 
with fome commerce on the backs of 
camels, through a diftri¢t in the great 
defert, he was feized, with his wealth, 
by an Arabian plunderer, into whofe 
houfe he had committed himfelf, 
againft all the laws of hofpitality, He 
made faft his hands behind his back, 
and. threw him-into the clofeft ‘con= 
finement, with a refolution to pat him 
to death, after he had fecreted and 
fecured his plunder. But fome occa- 
fion having called the man to a little 
diftance from his houfe, Ben-Ali pre- 
vailed on the mother of his faithlefs 
hott to fet him at liberty. He mount- 
ed a mare which he found, be- 
longing to the Arab, and fet, off at 
full fpeed, to implore the protection 
of a powerful chief, a thereef, whofe 
ufual place of refidence was about 
twelve miles diftant, The thereef, 
who exercifed authority in all that 
quarter, was moved ‘with juft indig- 
nation againftt the Arab, to whofe 
houfe he accompanied Ben-Ali in per- 
fon. ‘The robber difguifed’ his ap- 
prehenfions, and affefted to look upon 
Ben-Ali as aperfon entirely unknown 
to him, and whom he had never feen 
before. The thereef, fully convinced 
by irrefiftible evidence, that .he. had 
committed rapine; and intended mur- 
der, faid to our Moorith traveller, 
with an air of authority, enforced by 


a band of armed attendants, ‘¢.I put 
Kk2 + this 
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** this man, who feized your wealth, 
** and would have. taken your life, 
‘“ into your hands; do with him 
** whatever you think fit.” Ben- 
Ali, on this, drawing his conteau, 
a kind of fcimitar, recapitnlated: to 
the trembling wretch, now under his 
ower, the particulars of what he had 
one to him, and what he intended. 
And, having wrought up.his rage, he 
faid, to the igtieft pitch in cutting 
the arnis, and seck, and legs, of the 
victim, in catching. the {pouting 
blood.in the joint palms.of his hands, 
and in drinking it, he fwore “ by 
*€ God,” he took great delight. Our 
traveller, returned, after long peregri- 
nations. in Africa, which he croffed 
from weft to eaft, to the courtof Mo- 
rocco, where he was moft gracioufly 
receiyed; and, having made his peace 
with all parti¢és, by ‘means of the 
wealth acquired in his travels, was 
no longer troubled with folicitations 
of commands to cohabit with the wife 
that had-been forced on him_ by the 
queen. 

About this. time he became ac- 
quainted with the famous Hassan- 
Pacua, the late admiral of Turkey, 
of. whofe noble prefence, courage, 
mnapnanionty generofity, and quick- 
nefs of recolleétion and felf-command 
Ben-Ali always {poke in terms of great 
admiration. Haffan-Pacha, or Haffan- 
Bey as he was called at firft, in Barbary, 
was originally a foldier of fortune. 
His father was.a native of one of the 
Grecian iflands, his mother a Geor- 
gian; to which circumftances, which 
muft, no doubt, have influenced the 
formation of his mind, it is, that we 
are to afcribe that liberality of fenti- 
ment and condu& which he uniformly 
fhewed to Chriftians and Jews, and 
men of all religions. Young Haflan, 
having been introduced by his father, 
who was a foldier, at an early period 
of life into the Turkifh army, was 
fent, while yet a youth, on board one 
of thofe fiips that are fent annually 
from the Sublime Porte, to collet 


prefents, or tribute, from the depend- 
entitates of Barbary to Algiers, A 
Bey, ftruck wich his appearance and 
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addrefs, introduced him. to the Dey, 
who received, and promotéd’ him in 
his army, and at laft’ rewarded his ap- 
proved: merit and’ zeal, by appointing 
him Bey, or governor over one of the 
moft diftant and’ inland’ provinces be- 
longing to that ftate: in which the 
Arabs had fhaken off ‘all:fabje@tion to 
Algiers, and with arms in their hands, 
refufed to pay the caftomary tribute. 
Haffan-bey reduced’ them to obedi- 
ence by policy as well as military ope- 
rations, and in the courfe of ‘a how 
years extended the dread of his name 
ftom the one end of the African fhore 
to.the other; from Cairo to the port 
of Ceuta. 

But, his growing authority and 
fame excited’ the jealoufy of the Dey, 
at the fame time that his accumolated 
wealth, the fpoils of: his enemies, 
tempted his rapacity. The tyrant de- 
figne’, and even, gave ordets to fome 
of his creatures, the fervile inftru- 
ments of his pleafure, to cut off Haf- 
fan-bey by poifon, or if'neceffary, by 
pete aflafitnation : for it was appre- 

ended, that a public mandate for 
taking off the Bey would«have been 
refifted by the foldiery under his com- 
mand, whom he had trained’ up to 
arms and renown, and, by his libera- 
lity and attentions, had warmly attach. 
ed’ to his perfon. 

But, among the maxims by which 
Haffan raifed, and preferved his pow- 
er, it was one, to have {pies wherever 
he. apprehended the poffibility of in- 
trigue or innovation: and for. this 
purpofe he retained different Jews at 
different courts and towns in Barbary. 
At Algiers, a, Jewifh merchant, in, 
whom he juftly placed unbounded con- 
fidence, and at whofe houfe Ben-Ali 
became acquainted with him, having 
learnt what was meditated againft the 
Bey, fecretly difpofed of his merchan- 
dize, and generoufly embarking’ hig 
fate and fortune with ’thatiof his 
friend, fet out to his camp; for he 

erally lived at the head of his‘men 
in a camp, where he fortunately ar- 
rived with equal fecrecy and expe- 
dition. 

Haflan-Bey, on this emergency; 

imme- 








immediately. circulated’ a report that 
he had juft- received an exprefs from 
the Pacha, or Dey. of Algiers, with 


orders to march againit the Spaniards, 
~ tranfgrefied their- 


at Oran, who h 
own limits, and had begun a preda- 
tory war on the Muffulmen: in their 
neighbourhood. The army moved 
with all poflible fpeed. ‘When they 
were within about ten miles of Oran, 
they halted, at the command of their 
leader, and encamped. It was ten 
o'clock in the forenoon; and the-men, 
with their wives and other attendants, 
according to the cuftom of a fultry 
climate, refigned themfelves to reft. 
Haflan-Bey, during this interval of 
sepofe, rode forward with a {mall 
guard of horfemen, and fent a trum- 
pet to the Spanifh governor of Oran, 
to demand a conference. A deputa- 
tion was immediately fent from the 
Spaniards; and the Bey, having or- 
dered his guard to remain at a fhort 
diftance behind, advanced alone to 
converfe with the deputies from Oran. 
He told. them, that inftead of coming 
with any hoftile defign againft their 
town and garrifon, he came to throw 
himfelf, with one or two-of his dear- 
ef friends, on their compaffion, for 
protetion againft the bloody purpofe 
of the Dey of Algiers. All that fo 
noble a charaéter as Haflan-Bey- af- 
firmed of his fituation was readily -be- 
lieved, and.all that he requefted grant- 
ed. Atthe hour of twelve at night, 
accompanied by one. groom, his moft 
favoured concubine, and the faithful 
Jew, he went-out of his camp, giving 
it to be underftood, that he had a 
mind, to fee; according to his ufual 
vigilance, that. all was well’ in his 
own quarters, and that there was no 
danger of furprife by the enemy. But 
he made his way dire@tly to Oran, 
with his attendants, where they fafely 
arrived about two in the morning, 
The gates were immediately opened 
to them on a preconcerted ‘fignal. 
He was received with all ‘honour by 
the Spanith governor, and, at his own 
defire, fent over fafely, and at full 
liberty, toMadrid. He had the offer 
of two, options; either to remain-in 
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the kingdom of Old Spain, with fuit- 
able preferment in the Spanith fervice, 
or to return to Conftantinople. He 
preferred the latter: and ‘rofe, as is 
generally known, to the higheft' dig- 
nity that a fubje€ can. enjoy in the 
Turkith Eimpire, having united in 
his perfon the offices of High Admi- 
ral. and Commander in Chief of the 
Army, Thefe, with many other 
ae relating to Haffan- Pacha, 
-Ali learnt ffom the Jewith mer- 
chant who was the means ‘of faving- 
his life, and- whom our traveller. af- 
terwards met with at Conftantinople, 
when he himfelf, to whom we now 
return, was forced to flee from the 
hoftile fhores-of Barbary, and to feek 

an-afylam wherever he-could find it: 
Ben-Ali had accompanied a young 
prince, a fonof the Emperor’s, in a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, and wason his re- 
turn with the prince, when they were 
met by another prince of Morocco, 
his brother by a different mother, at 
Grand Cairo. Each of the’ brothers. 
had a train, or guard, of about three 
hundred armed men. A battle was 
fought between the two different par- 
ties, in which Ben-Ali’s maftér fell ; 
and, our traveller in defending his 
mafter, gave the furviving prince a 
fevere wound in the fhoulder; and 
was himfelf deeply cut in the head, 
infeveral places. I¢, was now impof- 
fible» for himto. return to his native 
country. He betook himfelf to mer- 
chandize; and in purfuit of this tta- 
velled through the feveral countries 
already mentioned. After. various 
viciffitudes of affluence and poverty, 
he came, after certain fevere loffes at 
Grand Cairo, with the remains of his 
wealth, to France, where, from the 
elegance of his appearance, and the 
politenefs of his manners, joined to the 
circumftance that he was known to 
the French conful at Algiers, and to 
the. French officer who had gone over 
fome years before with a cartel for 
the exchange of prifoners at Salleé, he 
was well received at court, and was 
much noticed by many perfons of dif- 
tin@ion!; among whom,was the Count 
D?Adhemar,, the Drke.de Peaihievre, 
the 
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the Duke d’Orleans, and theKing him- 
felf.. He difpofed of a cargo of gold 
duft and oftrich feathers, to the value of 
about three thoufand pounds, with 
which he defigned to purchafe goods 
at Marfeilles, and therewith to return 
to Grand Cairo. This defign was 


fruftrated by the villainy of a confi- 
dential fervant, a negro, who, in bis 
abfence from Paris, while he tarried 
a fortnight longer than he had intend- 
ed, with a Turkith envoy at the court 
of Verfailles, robbed him of his money 
and. jewels, and made off. Our tra- 


veller, in the utmoft anxiety and de- 
fpair, endeavoured, by the aid of the 
poftmafters, to trace the perfidious 
plunderer in France, in. vain. With 
about two hundred louis that acci- 
dentally remained to him, he came 
over to England, where he had re- 
ceived intelligence that the villain had 
taken refuge. The negro had indeed 
come to London, but, a few days be- 
fore the arrival of Ben-Ali, had gone 
on board a fhip bound for America. 
The date of thefe incidents was 1788, 
[To be continued. | 


A Discourse vron CLOTHES, DRESS, anp FASHIONS; as 
DRAWN FROM’SEALS, Monies, Menaurs, Patnrincs, Guass-WIin- 
pows, Tomss, CHRONICLES, AND OTHER AUTHENTIC VoucHeERs. 


BY AN EMINENT ANTIQUARIAN, 


[Continued from page 176.} 


N°s thefe were not ftockings, as 


fome modern hiftorians are 

leafed to call them, but hofen or 

hofe, (as my author rightly exprefles 

it) thatis, ftockings and breeches all 

together, or made of one piece. So 
Hadibras, 


He thruft his hand into his nofe 

And found both by his eyes and nofe, 

*Twas onlv choler & not blood 

Which from his wounded body flow’d. 
Part 1. canto 111, 657. 


*In M,C,IV. (4 Hen. 1.) Serlo, Bi- 
* thop of Seez, preaching at Carenton 
* before K. Henry I. againft long hair, 
* caufed him and all his courtiers to 
* get their hair cropt, as foon as they 
* went out of the church.’ 

Accordingly the faid King Henry 
I. in his broad feal (as may be feen 
in Sandford) hath no hair, beard, or 
whifle:s. 

King Stephen (as alfo appears by 
his broad feal in Sandford) obferved 
the fame fafhions. 

‘ King; Henry II. brought in the 
‘ fhort mantle; and thereof had the 
‘ name of court-mantle They wore 
¢ long. ongs. before. 

* in his.time the yfe of @ik (I mean 


‘bombycina, made by filk worms) 
* was firft brought out of Greece into 
‘ Sicily, and then into other parts of 
* Chriftendom.’ 

The faid Kin 
firft broad feal, 
no beard or whitkers. 
fhort hair, large whifkers, and a fhort 
double-pointed beard. See both in 
Sandford. 

K. Richard I. in his firft and fe- 
cond broad feals, hath longifh hair, 
but no beard or whifkers. See both 
in Sandford. 

K. John, in his broad feal, hath 
fhort hair, large whifkers, and a fhort 
curled beard. ‘The fame on his mo- 
nument at Worcefter. See both, (feal 
and monument) in Sandford. 

In K. Henry II. K. Richard I. and 
K. John’s time, the ladies wore long 
cloaks, which covered their back-parts 
from their fhoulders to their heels. 
Thefe cloaks were buttoned round 
their necks, but then thrown over 
their fhoulders, where they hung all 
behind, and covered none- of their 
fore-parts. See the feals of Q. Elea- 
nor, Ela Countefs of Salifbury, and 
Ela Countefs of Warwic, in Sand- 


ford. “ 
K. Henry 


Henry I. in his 
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K. Henry IIl, in his firft broad feal, 
hath midling hair, but no whifkers or 
beard ; this feal being made whilft he 
was yet a child, or at Jeaft but a youth, 
In his fecond broad feal, he hath whif- 
ker: and a fhort round beard. See 
both in Sandford. 

‘In M,CC,XLII, (27 Hen. III) 


‘this K. Henry III. returning out of 


« France; commanded it to be pro- 
‘ claimed-all over the kingdom, wt ex 
‘ qualibet civitate wel burgo quatuor 
‘cives vel burgenfes honorabiliores ei 
‘ obviam procederent in weftibus pretiofis 
© &9 defiderabilibus, His defign in 
‘this was to get prefents from 
‘ them.’ 

The faid King Henry III. is pour- 
trayed on his monument in Weftmin- 
fter-Abbey, with whifkers, and a 
broad long beard. See the figure of 
it in Sandford. 

K, Edward f, (as may be feen by 
his broad feal in Sandford) wore fhort 
hair, and no beard or whifkers. 

K. Edward IT. (as may be feen by 
his broad feal in the fame author) 
wore the like as his father. 


“On the Monday next preceding the 
« Annunciation of the bleffed Virgin 
‘Mary, 16. Edward II, (M,CCC, 
‘XXIII.) Thomas E. of Lancafter, 
‘was led out to execution at Pont- 
‘ fraét, having a pilled, broken [thred- 


‘ bare] hood on his head.’ 

K. Edward II. is pourtrayed on his 
monument at Gloucefter, with a 
round curled beard. See the figure of 
it in Sandford, 

K, Edward III. in his firft and fe- 
cond broad feals, hath long hair, but 
no beard or whilkers. In his third 
broad feal, fhorter hair, large whif- 
kers, and a two pointed beard. In 
his monument at Weftminfter, avery 
long broad beard. See the figures of 
them all in Sandford. 

The faid K. Edward, in our com- 
mon prints of him, is generally pic- 
tured with fomething like a hat on; 
but hats are a deal more modern, 
Wherever therefore I fee him drawn 
with an hat on, I conclude that pic- 
ture a counterfeit, And indeed, it 
may be queftipned whether there are 
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any pictures of any of our kings in 
painting before his time now extaht. 

Philippa (K. Edward III.) confort 
as appears by her monument at Weft- 
minfter, wore a pretty fort of net- 
work cawl, over her hair, with along 
end of the fame; hanging down over 
eachear, See the figure of her mo- 
nument in Sandford. 

In this reign, I conceive it was 
that * the hiftory called Exlogium 
* faith, the commons were befotted in 
*excefs of apparel; going fome in 
‘wide furcoats, reaching to their 
‘loyns. Some ina garment reaching 
* to their heels clofe before, and ftrut- 
* ting out on both fides, fo that on the 
* back they make men feem women ; 
‘and this they call, by a ridiculous 
‘name, gown. Their hoods are lit- 
* tle; tied under the chin, and but- 
“toned, like the women’s; but fet 
‘with gold, filver, and precious 
‘ ftones. Their lerripippes reach to 
‘their heels, all jagged. They have 
‘ another weed of filk, which they call 
‘a paltock, Their hofe are of twoco- 
‘lours, or pyed with more. Which, 
‘with latchets, which they call har- 
* lots, they tie to their paltocks ; with- 
‘out any britches. Their girdtes are 
‘of gold and filver, fome worth 
«twenty marks. ‘Their thoes and pat- 
‘tens are fnowted & piked more than 
‘a finger long, crooking upwards, 
‘which they call crackowes (refem- 
‘bling the devil’s claws) which are 
* faftened to the knees with ‘chains of 
‘ gold and filver.’ y 

‘ In (M,CCC,LXTIE.) 34 Edw. If. 
* to the petition exhibited hy the com. 
* mons of the excefs of men’s apparel 
‘ above their eftate, to the exceeding 
‘ great deftruction & impoverifhment 
* of the land, by which all the riches 
* of the kingdom is almoft confumed 
* & deftroyed ; the parliament roll fur 
‘ that year faith, it is ordained’ as fol- 
‘ Joweth—For the clergy; that the 
‘ clerk who hath a degree ina church 
‘ cathedral, collegiat, or fehodls (& 
‘ the king’s clerks, who have fach ati 
*‘eftate as requires furs) do & ufe ace 
‘ cording to the conftitation of ‘the 
‘fame. And all other clerks, who 

* have 
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* have above two-hundred .marks rent 
© per annum, ule & do as knights of 
* the fame rent, And other clerks, 
© under that rent, ufe as {quires of an 
* hundred pounds rent. And that all 
¢ thofe (as well knights.asclerks) who, 
* by this ordinance, may ufe fur in 
« winter, by the fame manner may ufe 
*,...- in faummer.’ 

€ The book of Worcefter reporteth, 
© that in nde ey (40) d. III.) 
© they began to ufe caps of divers co- 
: sof elpacially red, with coftly lin- 
* ings.’ 

‘And in M,CCC,LXXII, (46 
* Edw. IIL) they began firft to wan- 
¢ ton it in a new round curtail weed, 
* which they called a cloak, in Latina 
* armi {ew armiclaufa.] as onl 
“covering the fhoulders.’ But this 
cloak, as I take it, was no more than 
@ monk’s hood or cowl. 

King Richard II, in his picture, 

ined on the wall by the pulpit in 

ehtminfter-Abby, is drawn with 


fhort, curling hair, & a {mall curl- 
ing, two-pointed beard, In his broad 
foal (which fee in Sandford) with hair 


& beard both longer, but the laf two 
inted. ; 
* How ftrangely they were attired 
* under K. Richard II. the good par- 
* fon in Chaucer thall tell you. Alas! 


To tuzE EDITORS oF tut 


Genriemen, 
Beg leave, through the mediam of 
our ufeful publication, to propofe 
the Etlowin queftion to your Corre- 
fpondent "% S, of Mark-lane, who, 
fn your Magazine for Auguft lat, re- 
commends a decottion of leeks for the 
cure of the ftone, as I have frequently 
found advantage from the ufe of that 
vegetable in gravelly complaints, but 
never where a ftone was actually ex. 
jiting in the bladder, 

The Public are undoubtedly obliged 
to him for his communication; but I 
, with to know if his fon was properly 
examined by a en with an inftru- 
ment called a previous to the nfo 
of the medicine. 


A Difcourfe upon Glothes, Drefi, and Fafhion. 


* may not a man fee, as in our days, 
* the finful, coftly array of cloathing, 
* and namely, in too much foperflui 

* of cloathing, fuch that maketh it fo 
* dear, to the harm of the le ; 
* not only the coft of embroidering, 
‘ the difguifed endenting or barring, 


Pras x | » plaiting, winding or bend. 
“ing ( fembla walle of cloth in 
‘ vanity) but there is alfo the coitly 
‘ furring in their gowns; fo much 
‘ pouncing [or punching] of chéfell 
*to make holes; fo much dagging 
‘ [id ¢ft, xig-zagging) of theers ; with 
* the faperfiaity in length of the fore- 
* faid gowns trailing in the dung and 
* mire, on horfe alfo & On foot, as 
* well of man as of woman ; that all 
* that trailing is verily as in effee 
* waifted, confumed, & thred-bare 
* & rotten with dung, rather than 
* given to the poor.’ 

‘ They had alfo about this time a 
* kind of gown, called agit, A jacket 
* without fleeves, called ahaketon. A 
* loofe jacket, like a herald’s coat, call- 
* ed a cabor. A gippon. A doublet, or 
* light coat. A fhort gabbardine, call- 
‘ed a court-pie. A gorget, called a 
* chevefail; for as yet hey ufed no 
* bands about the neck. A pouch, 
° called a ipfer. 


[To be continued. | 


LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


It has been obferved by a late writ- 
eron the fabjeét, that * there are fe- 
** veral complaints of the bladder and 
‘* urinaty paflages whofe fymptoms fo 
** nearly refemble the ftone, that ma- 
** ny medicines have gained the cre- 
** dit of folvents, when in fa¢t no 
** ftone had exifted in the bladder :” 
a circumftance furely well worth af- 
certaining in our inveftigation of a 
remedy for this dreadful complaint ; 
and fearching, in the hands of a tkil- 
ful and experienced furgeon, is at- 
tended with little or no pain or incon- 


venience, 3 
Searricus. 
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Accouxr of A-Jouknzy tre MOUNT ROSEY 


BY Ms DE SAUSSUREs 


[Continued from Page 183.) 


Journny. ur Tas Waite Pige— 
ForMANDSITUATION OF MoyNT 
Roses 


HE rain, which fell almoft in- 
ceflantly during our refidence 
at ugnaga, interrupted us much 


in our, projets: we, however, took 
the advantage of an interval of fine 
weather to make an excurfion, of 
which I am.now going to give an ac- 
counts 

.. The lofty fummits of Mount Rofe 
are fteep, inacceflible on the fide of 
Macugnaga, but one_of its lower 
fummits. may be reached, if not at 
Macugnaga, at.leaft at. Pizetto, the 
Jatt hamlet of the parifh to the weft- 
ward, that is.the fnowy fummit of 
the mountain..called Pizzi Biance, or 
the ‘White Pike, A hunter, 
named J, B. Jacheti,. ed to con- 
duct .us,.and..sve were much pleafed 
wie leit M he .13th of 

e left Macugnaga the .13th 0 

July, Pa lat oy the meadows 
fituated above the bafe of the Alp of 
Pedriolo: it is only three hours jour- 
ney from, Macugnaga to, thefe _mea- 
dows; it may be performed in two 
Pi a mule, but there are fome paf- 
ages.a litthe:rough, which it is ne- 
so ph a Py and alforcrofs 
a glagiers which is full a quarter of a 
league. broad, Here we arrived ear- 
ly,.and employed the reft of the day 
in feleGting. and .meafuring a bafe, to 
take the: altitude of two of the fum- 
mits.of Mount Rofe, which appeared 
infight, and which our guide affured 
us were.the moft elevated. We could 
not.find a bafe. more extenfive than 
781 feet, but it was.well ficuated, and 
fo near..Mount Blanc, as to, be feen 


from its fummit,at-an angle of 2° 45/ 


30°, an angle which, with oar inftra- ; 
f ‘fteep, ‘which we:did not paisjyathout 


ments,.would not permit an error of 
more than a few toifes. Of the two” 
Vou V 


fummits. we meafured the highet; 
we found it elevated 1343 toxfes a- 
bove the middle of the bafe, and 
the other 1312. Now, as by obferva- 
tions on the barometer, -calculated as 
I have mentioned, the, middling 
height of our bafe was 1087 toifes a- 


bove the fea, it follows that the height 


of the moft elevated is 2430 toifes a- 
bove the level of the fea, and 2398 
for the other, 

From hénce it follows that .the 
higheft fummit of Mount. Rofe.is in- 
ferior only 20 toifes to that of Mount 
Blane, and that. thereforeit is, in 
point of height, the fecond mountain 
that has yet been meafured of the old 
continent. 

We paiied the night, under. our 
tents, in a truly delightful. fituation : 
we were encamped on a meadow, co- 
yered with a fine turf, enamelled’ with 
the moft beautiful flowers,-and: cir- 
cumfcribed by the higher EY 
Thefe meadows were-terminated by 
the glaciers and rocks of Mount Rofe, 
whofe lofty fumimits feem .magnifi- 
cently to pierce the agure vault of the 
fkies, Near to our tents ran a brook 
of the fretheft ‘and: moft, tranfparenc 
water: on the other fide was a com 
cave rock, under the shelter of which 
we burned fome rhododendrum,.she 
only wood which grows.at this height ; 
this ferved to drefs.our fupper, and 
to’ defend us ftom: the sharp cold. of 
the evening. ~The night was.magni- 
fitent, and I contemplated, .the. plea- 
fures of it too long,,or the told gave 
me fome pains which-greatly checked 
my alacrity during, the painful. jour- 
ney of the next.day. 8 Seto 

This journey “was? im:reality very 
toilfome; we-had at firft.to climb the 
declivities of broken’ rocks. Nery 
hard, then a fallof-hard fnows very 


danger ; next-fome {nowy which, al- 
Be though 
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though newly fallen, was hard, frozen 
on the futface, and dreadful, by its 
declivity;° and laftly, a way over 
broken and unconne@ted rocks, which 
crumbled under our feet, and broke 
off in our hands, if we attempted to 
climb up by them. 

After ‘afcending, in this fatiguing 
manner, for five hours, we reached a 
fummit which belonged to the White 
Pike, but was not the moft lofty: 
that was ftill thirty or forty toifes a- 
bove us; but we were feparated from 
it by a deep paflage, to which we could 
defcend only by a declivity of hard 
fnow, very dangerous, and to afcend 
again afterwards by a flope ftill more 
rough. I was fatigued, in great 
pain, and did not think the advan- 
tage of afcending thefe few toifes was 
worth fo mach trouble and fo many 
dangers, and oppofed my fon’s in- 
clination, who was very defirous that 
we fhould go to the top. We fhould 
not have feen any thing more, and 
really we had great reafon to be con- 
tent with the view which the poft we 
now occupied prefented. Our people 
were in hafte to ereét the tent, as a 
neceffary fhelter for my fon to weigh 
his great ball: here we took fome re- 
pofe, and a little nourifhment, which 
quite reftored me, and gave me 
ftrength neceflary to enjoy a fight as 
new as extraordinary, that I had to 
fee and to defcribe. 

In fact, all the lofty fummits which 
I had obferved hitherto are either in- 
fulated, like Mount Etna, or ranged 
in right lines, like Mount Blanc and 
its collateral fummits: but I obferved 
Mount Rofe compofed of ar uninter- 
rupted chain of gigantic pikes, almoft 
equal to each other, forming a vaft 
circumference, and inclofing within 
it the village of Macugnaga, its ham- 
lets and paftures, the glaciers which 
furround: them, ahd the fteep declivi- 
ties which rife to the furnmit of thefe 
snajeftic mountains. 

wee is not the fingularity of form 
alone which renders this mountath 
reniarkable; it is perhaps more fo by - 
its ftraéture. I have proved that 
Mownt Blanc .and ‘all the high fom- 
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mits in that chain’ are compofed of 
vertical ftrata. At Mount Rofe, even 
to its higheft top, every thing is ho- 
rizontal, or not inclined more than 
30 degrees. 

Laftly, it is more diftinguifhed by 
the matter of which it is compofed. 
It is not of granites, in mafles, like 
Mount Blanc and the furrounding ele- 
vations, but.is formed of vein a- 
nites and rocks, in ftrata of various 
kinds, which form the intire mafs of 
this affemblage of mountains, from 
their bafes to their top; not that we 
do not find granites in mafles, but 
then it is parely accidental, and under 
the form of kidneys, veins, or beds, 
interpofed between the laminated 
ftrata. 

Let us, then, no longer affert that 
veined granites, prei/:, and rocks of 
that fort, are only the remains of gra- 
nites collected together, and cemented 
at the feet of high mountains, fince 
here we behold rocks of this kind, 
whofe heights are neatly equal to the 
granite fumimits of the higheft moun- 
tains we know, and where they would 
be much embarraffed to find the fitua- 
tion of thofe mountains of granite, 
the parts of which would ferve for 
ain iy fact, it eta My an 
inadmiffible thefis to fappofe that 
there formerly cited in ue vacant 
circle a mountain of granite, and that 
this circle is the produétion of the 
remains of that mountain: for how 
is it that no veftige of fuch a moun-, 
tain exifts? We can clearly conceive 
that the head of it might be deftroy- 
ed, but the body, the bafe of it, at 
leaft, covered by the remains of the 
head, accumulated round it, what 
could deftroy that? Befides, the inte- 
rior inclofure of the circle, although 
very fteep, are not, however, verti- 
cal: they advance every where to- 
wards the middle, and the bottom, 
even the middle of the circle is not of 
gtanite, but of the fame nature as’ 
the fides. In fine, we have found 
that the mountains which form the 
crown of Monnt Rofe ftretch out- 
wards to a very confiderable diftance ; 
fo that they altogether form. a mafs 


in- 








incomparably Jarger than that which 
had filled. the interior void of the cir- 


le. 

We muft, therefore, acknowledge, 
as all the phenomena otherways prove, 
that there. exifts mountains of lami- 
nated_rocks, compofed. of the fame 
elements as the granites, and which 
are, like them, come from the hand 
of Nature. 

But I return to the Pic-Blanc.— 
When from the height of this pike 
we compare it with the mountains 
which form the inclofure to Mount 
Rofe, we obferve that they are not of 
equal height, and that they follow a 
certain rule in this gradation. The 
moft elevated appear to be thofe we 
have meafured; thofe are them which 
bear exclefively the name of Mount 
Rofe, the others either have no name 
or go by different names, Thefe are 
fituated weft of Pic-Blanc: there are 
fome alfo very high, north of the 
Pic, on the: fide of the Vallais; but 
from thence, towards the weft, on 
the fide of the vale of Anzafca, they 
are regularly lower. The fameon 
the fouth fide of the circle of which 
Pic-Blanc forms a part; the fummits 
are alfo lower to the eaft, to the fide 
of the vale Anzafca, fo that the two 
chains of mountains which furround 
this valley appear to be. a continua. 
tion of Mount Rofe. We may, 
therefore, liken Mount Rofe to a rack- 
et, to which the mountains which 
furround the vale Anzafca form the 
handle. "The chief place jn. the pa- 
rifh of Macugnaga is fituated in the 
middle’ of the racket, but near the 
handle, and the paftures of Pedriolo 
at the oppofite extremity, 

Curious to, know the interior dia- 
meter of this circle, and of the rack- 
et, Imeafured, from. Macugnaga, the 
angle under which I faw. the moft 
elevated fummit of Mount Rofe, and 
from this angle and the known. alti- 
tude of the {ummit, I found that the 
horizontal diftance from the fummit 
to the village was 4515 toifes. Now, 
as the village is within the. circle, we 
may reafonably fuppofe that the circle 
¢ontinues behind it: the middle of 
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the. thicknefs of the walls of the cir- 
cle will be-found about .somtoifes be- 
fore the village; from whence it fol 
lows that the diameter of the circle, 
taken from the middle of the thick» 
nefs of the wall, is about 5000 toifes, 
or two leagues, 

A view of Mount Rofe is not the 
only one we enjoyed. from the. Pic 
Blanc: this pic, or pike, is not com- 
manded by any height that can de- 
prive it of a view of the plains of Ita- 
ly, nor are, they at fuch.a diftance 
but they may be feendiftin@ly, But 
during the time we remained there a 
blue vapour was flying over thefe 
plains, and a thick fog, fafpended un- 
der the vaults of the heavens, formed 
an immenfe curtain, which hid them 
from our fight; yet at times. this 
{creen tis and by intervals gave 
us a view fometimes of the {parkling 
of the Great Lake, fometimes of the 
river Teflino, and. fometimes of the 
Navigliogrande. _ But we could not 
perceive Milan, Pavia, or any. other 
town in Lombardy, which we might 
have diftinguifhed had the atmofphere 
been clear, 

The ftru€ture of the, mountains 
which feparated us from thefe plains 
has nothing remarkable; the higheft 
is that of Tagliaferro: its form is that 
of a tharp pyramid, and its fummit is 
{carcely more elevated than that of 
Pic Blanc; it is, however, without 
fnow; the rapidity of the defcent 
does not permit it to Jay. 

The medium of two obfervations 
of the barometer, made on the.fum- 
mit of the Pic Blanc, gives it the 
height of 1594 toifes. 

We. remained three hours ‘and a 
half on thefe fummits, and as we de- 
termined not to return to Macugnaga 
the fame day, but.to fleep again under 
our tents, we had time to defcend 
flowly, and to obferve carefully the 
nature and ftruéture of the rocks of 
which the mountain is compofed. 
Its fummit confifts partly of veined 
granites, in winding laming, and 
filled with Jarge cryftals of feldt fpath, 
and partly of a laminated rock. Thefe 
rocks are difpofed in-beds nearly ho- 

Lie: rizon- 
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rizontal, but which, however, rife 
fome degrees fowards the fouth. The 
head. of Pic Blane is nearly infulared, 
but the body and bafe, to the eaft 
and weft, is conneéted with the chain 
of Mount Rofe, and north with a 
mountain which projets into the in- 
térior of the circle: this mountain is 
named Cichuffa; it is by means of 
its declivity we afcend from the paf- 
totes of Pedriolo to the fummit of 
the Pike. It confifts of laminated 
rocks, fome of blue veined granite, 
hard and whitifh, others of quartz, 
mixed with fchorl. We faw one bed 
of calcareous ftone, like that we had 
obferved at the Simplon, and like 
that alfo inclofed in beds of ftone, 
which may be looked on as primitive, 
Alt thofe beds are nearly in the fame 
fituation as that at the head of the 
pike. 

According to my fon’s obfervations, 
the latitude of Macugnaga is 46° 2 

“, Now, as the higheft fummit 
of Mount Rofe is fituated 62° 48/ 
S.W. of Macugnaga, and that the 
diftance of that village is 4515 toifes, 
it follows that the fummit is 2071 
toifes, or 2/ 10" fouth of Macugna- 
ga, from whence refults for the fum- 
sit of Mount Rofe a latitude of 46° 
© 10", 

As to longitude, the bad weather 

revented us from determining it: 
Pofides, the valley, inclofed by high 
mountains, like that of Macugnaga, 
is not favourable to obfervations of 
that kind, for thefe mountains often 
hide the celeftial bodies, the obferva- 
tion on which ferves to determine the 
longitqde. 

We may obferve on the geographi- 
cal charts, a mowstain laid down, un- 
der the: name of Monte Moro: there 
is: not, ‘however, any mountain of 
that ‘name, but a gorge, or paflage, 
which im eight hours conduéts from 
Macngnaga ‘to a village of the Val- 
jais, named Val Sofa in Italian, and 
Safs.in German, Froin this village, 
wege to Viége'in fix honors,” 

e-were affured that this ge 
was formerly much frequented, and 


ufed for the commitrce and the poft 


between Switzerland and Italy; that 
there are ftill to be feen the remains 
of roads paved with great ¢ate; bur 
that fome concuffions have rendered 
it impaffable for horfes, ard ‘difficult 
for men: it is, however, frequented 
by people on foot, and fometiines 
loaded with heavy burdens. _ Its fitu- 
ation is about feven degrees N. E. of 
Macugnaga. ‘The mountain it cfoff- 
es forms part of the inclofure of 
Mount Rofe. 

There is alfo another paffage from 
Mount Rofe, which in eleven hours 
conduéts paffengers to Zermatt, ano- 
ther village in the Vallais, of which 
we fhall hereafter fpeak, ‘The naine 
of this paffage is Weiffe Grat, or 
White Gate. It is fituated ¢5 dég. 
N. W. of Macugnaga, and but little 
ufed, becaufe it is very dangerous. 
It is neceflary to afcend an elevation 
higher than Pic Blane by walking four 
hours over a fteep glacir, interfected 
by deep crevifes. 

On the 7th we travelled four hours 
to dinner, at La Riva, a large village 
fituated alfo in the great Val Sefia, at 
an elevation of §58 toifes, and in the 
aftertioon we went to fée thé copper 
mine of Allapna, which is three 
a of a Reagoe above La Riva. 

fhall not here give a particular de- 
fcription of this mine, but fhall con- 
tent myfelf with obferving that it isa 
yellow pyrite diffeminated in a bed of 
fix or feven feet thick, which declines 
from 25 ‘to 30 degrees towards the 
E.S.E. This bed 1s incloféd in other 
beds, which run parallel to it, of a 
rock rather hard, mixed with mica, 
a feruginous earth, and cfyftals of 
white feldt fpath. ‘The bed of ore 
may be clearly feen along the flope of 
the mountain, and it may be traced 
by the naked eye on the flope of a 
mountain fituated oppofite on_ the 
other fide ‘of the valley: they ‘have 
not yet ew its de S whe om 
ners fay they ma loyment 
here anil he ehd of ‘the ona 
‘ After having vifited the intetior of 
the mine, we proceeded ‘to the Se 
sae et a pie Hage 


lage ¢ 
f arthe 


Se Sine te Geet Stn, tent eh SE 








a, about half a league 


lage OF A ; 
farther, to fee a magazine where ket- 
tles, and other utenfils, are made with 


the Ol/ain ftone. 3 
On the 8th of Augoft we paffed the 
Val, Dobbia, elevated 1236 toifes, 
from whence we defcended to Groffe- 
ney, Which is only 698 toifes: this 
paflage, although very elevated, does 
not prefént any difficulty, and we 
were only four hours and a half in af- 
cending, and two in defcending. 

The gth, being Sunday, as oer 
guides were défirous to hear mafs, we 
did not leave Groffeney until late. 
My fon availed himfelf of this op- 
portunity. to take the meridian alti- 
tude of the fun, and found thé lati- 
tude of Grofféney to be “45° 49° 15”. 
An hour and a half after we fat out, 
we reached the moft elevated village 
of that valley, which is called the 
Trinity of Grofleney, from whetice, 
in an hour, we reached the Chalets of 
Belta, where we paffed the night, 
Thefe Chalets are elevated 1091 toi- 
fes. , 


Excursron oN THE RotHE Hory, 
or Rep Horn—Vitw OF THE 
Inrerior or Mount Rose. 


Tae soth of Augaft we deftined 
for an excurfion. The three valleys 
we were now traverfing, Val Sefiathe 
Little, Val Sefia. the Great, and Val _ 
Lefa, or the Valley. of the Lilly, 
form the éxterior circumference of 
Mount Rofe; but the two latter are 
fo confined at their extremities, that 
it did not appear to ys we could find 
a fituation from whence we could 
gain an éxtenfive view of Mount Rote, 
or fuch @ oné as would permit us to 
fee an éxtenfive part of its circumfe- 
fence at one view, On_ the contra- 
ty, Val, Lefa, the weftern chain of 
the valley, terminates abruptly at a 
certain. diftance from Mount Rofe, 
and thus, alfords an opportunity to 
view it. 

With: thefe. expectations, we af- 
cended the highelt fummit of the ex- 
tfémity of that chain, This fummit 
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is called Roth Horn—(Red Horn) its 
altitude is 1506 toifes above thie fea, 
Our with was heré compleatly grati- 
fied, and I found a moit. favourable 
fituation for viewing, the ftruéture of 
Mount Rofe, 

The circumference of the crown. 
which we faw from hence is much 
larger than we judged it to. be. The 
whole of the fummits which form this 
crown octupiéd a fpace of 60 degrees 
on out horizon, from whence refults, 
from. the diftance at which we were, 
a diameter of 9600 toifes, which is 
double its interior diameter. This 
proves that the circle is not formed 
of a fingle range of mountains, but 
that there are fome mountains with- 
out Which we cannot fee within. 
This was clearly feen from the poi 
We now occupied. We perceived 
that Mount Rofé was not infulated, 
but a.central mafs, to which feven or 
eight gtand chains of mountdins are 
connected, which rife higher and 
higher in proportion, as they are 
nearer the centre, and which appear 
as a part of the ornaments of the 
crown. Some of thefe exterior or- 
naments appear as if broken off. Thus 
the chain of which our mountain Red 
Horn forms the extremity, breaks off 
abruptly, before it. reaches Mount 
Rofe, and leaves in the interval 
the chalets of Belta and the top of 
Val Lefa. But the chain parallel to 
that of Red Horn, towards the cat, 
reaches, without interruption, the 
body of the mountain, Two other 
chains which we fee towards the weft 
alfo reaches it, 

All thefe mountains are compofed 
of ftrata of rocks, of different kinds. 
The immenfe theatre of. lofty. fam- 
anits which 1 had now before my eyes 
did not prefent either any vertical 
beds, or granites. Almoit all’ the 
chains which are conneéted with 
Mount Rofe have their beds formed 
on a gentle declivity ; thofe_moft in- 

chiiied did’ not appear to me to make 
an angle of more than 30 or 35 de- 
grees with the horizon: for which 
reafon, Mount Rofe, which is inac- 
céflible in the interior part of the = 
cle, 
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cle, may, I think, be eafily afcended 
on the outer fide. We beheld all its 
flopes covered with immenfe fheets of 
{now, the lower part of which reach- 
ed down to fome rocks of a fare and 
eafy accefs, and which rife up’ by 
flopes, not very fteep, to the highett 
fummit. No difficulty can arife but 
from the ftate of the fnow; from the 
crevices which may be found therein, 
and the length of the paflage which it 
is neceflary to make on the deceitful 
farface of the fnow. 

Between thefe faowy declivities, 
and, particularly in the intervals of 
their flopes, appear many beautiful 
glaciers: the moft remarkable is that 
trom whedce the river Lefa fprings, 
which gives the name to the valley. 
We perceived three of thefe rivulets 
unite in one, and then defcend, in a 
ferpentine direétion, to the Trinity 
of Groffeney, and there the Lefa flows 
from it, and paffes over the paftures, 
to water the bottom of the valley. 

Between two of the fnowy Hopes 
which crown thefe glaciers, we be- 
hold a gorge much elevated and full 
of fnow, from the height of which 
we difcovered a valley enclofed in the 
cirele of Mount Rofe. “They have 
an ancient tradition in this country 
refpecting a valley filled with fine paf- 
tures, the accefs to which they tell us 
has been fhut up by new glaciers: they 
add, that this valley is called Hohen 
Laub, and that it belongs to the Val- 
Jais. Seven young ations of Grof- 
feney, encouraged by an old prieft, 
undertook, about fix years ago, to 
go-in fearch of that valley, and di- 
rected their courfe towards this gorge, 
the fummit of which they perceived 
from their village: the firft night 
they went to fleep’on the moft ele- 
vated tocks, where the fhow begins, 
and the next. day, after fix hours 
march ‘onthe fnow, they reached the 
entrance of the. gorge, They faw 
there, below them, to the north, a 
valley furrounded with glaciers and 
frightful precipices, covered partly 
by the-ruins of rocks, and crofled by 
a broek. which watered fome fine mea- 
dows:, they faw alfo fome wood at 
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bottom, towards the right, butwith- 
out any veftige of habitation, or any 
domeftic animal. ‘ Perfuaded that 
this valley was that they looked on as 
loft, they retarned, highly pleafed 
with their difcovery, and éven wrote 
of it to Turin. To prove the reality 
of the aman and to draw any 
real advantage from it, it would’ be 
neceflary to defcend into the valley. 
This they attempted two years after. 
They returned to the fide of the pre- 
cipice, fupplied with grapnels, ‘cords, 
and ladders, bat without any fuccefs.. 
They returned, faying that the preci- 
pices were fo high that no ladder 
would reach the bottom, 

This fingular account, which I had 
heard of at Turin as’ a certain fact, 
much excited my curiofity. As foon 
as 1 arrived at Groffeney, I haftened 
to collet information, and was fur- 
ptized to find that all the peafants to 
whom I mentioned it, affured me the 
whole was a fable, or, at leaft, that 
there did not exift among their moun- 
tains any inaccefflible valley. I found 
one perfon only, who had made moft 
noife about this difcovery, and one 
of his relations, who infifted on the 
exiftence of this valley; but they in- 
fifted on it in fo peremptory a man- 
ner that I was very much fhaken in 
my opinion. At laft, as I was in 
company with thofe two perfons in 
the fquare of the village, which was 
full of people, I faw in the crowd a 
hunter who had boldly afferted the 
non-exiftence of an uninhabited val- 
ley. Icalled him to me, and con- 
fronted him with the man who had 
afferted he had feen it, and afked if 
he would fupport his affertion in the 
other's ptefence. ‘He anfwered, Yes, 
The patron of the difcovery then faid, 
“« How can you fay fach a valley does 
not exift, fince you was Oné of the fix 
in whofe company I faw it?”—** Tt is 
for that very reafon,” ‘replied the 
hunter, “ T do affert'that the valley is 
hot uninhabited; for I faw both cows 
and flocks Pt it.” © ‘The other con- 
tinued to eny, but a general mur- 
mur filenced him, and T Jooked upon 
the queftion as decided. 


After- 
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Afterwards, when from the fum- 
mit of the Red Hern I had a good 
view. of the fituation. of the gorge, 
from whence thefe hunters believed 
they had made this difcovery, I was 
convinced. that the valley they had 
feen was. certainly that of the Alp of 
Pedriolo, where we had paffed two 
nights in our journey to the Pie 
Blanc. In fact, this valley is fituated 
north of the gorge, and muft prefent 
itfelf precifely as that did which the 
hunters defcribe. And if we confi- 
der that the chalets of Pedriolo are in 
the lower part of the valley, the far- 
theft from the gorge, and behind the 


rocks, which hide them entirely from 
the fight, from the fouthern fummits, 
we may eafily conceive that the han- 
ters from Grofleney, when they came 
for the firft time to the fide of the 
gorge, would be able ‘to fee neither 
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habitations-or: flocks, and that, a?- 
though they might have feen them on 
their fecond journey, they would he 
unwilling to lofe the honour of the 
difcovery. But by degrees, as it ge- 
nerally happens in thefe cafes, the fe- 
cret is difcovered. 

We were, however, very carious, 
and particalarly my fon, to be corn 
vinced by our own eyes of the reality 
of our conjecture; but the feafon 
was too unfettled for fach an enter. 
prize, and we had not two days of 
fine weather together during the reft 
of our journey. 

Thefe remarks may fuffice for thofé 
who, at a more favourable feafon, 
fhould be defirous to fee this valley, 
and attempt, at the fame time, to af. 
cend the higheft fummit ef Mount 
Rofe. 

[To be continned.} 


Account or tHe GALLA, an AFRICAN Nation. 


DESCRIBED BY MR. BRUCE. 


HE Galla are a nation of fhep- 

herds who formerly lived un- 
der or beyond the line. The caufe 
is not known, but they have been, for 
many years, in an uniform progrefs 
northward. They were at firt all in- 
fantry; when they penetrated to the 
north and conquered the Abyflinian 
provinces, and fome Mahomedan dif- 
triéts, bordering on them, they ac- 
quired a breed of horfes, with which 
they have mounted their troops, and 
are now a nation of cavalry. Thefe 
Galla are of a brown complexion, 
with long, black hair, fome, who 
live'in the valleys, are perfeétly black. 
At firft, théir chief food was milk 
and butter, but they have now learned 
of the Abyflinians to plow and fow 
their lands. They feem to affect the 
number feyen, and have divided their 
immenfe multitude threefold by that 
number, They all agree, that when 
the nation advanced to the Abyflinian 
frontiers, they’were then in the cen- 
tre of the continent. The ground 


beginning to rife before them, feven 
of their tribes, or nations, filed off 
to the eaft, towards the Indian ocean; 
and, after making fettlements there, 
and muhiplying exceedingly, they 
marched forward, due fouth, into’Ba- 
li and Doware, which they firft watted 
by conftant incurfions, then conquered 
and fettled there in the reign of Da- 
vid II]. in 1937. 

Another divifion of feven tribes 
went off tothe weft, about the fame 
time, and fpread themfelves ‘int ano- 
ther femi-circle round the fouth fide 
of the Nile, and all along its banks, 
round Gojam, and to the eaft, behind 
the country of the Agows, (which 
are on the eaft fide of the Nile) to 
that of the Gongas and Gaftas. «The 
high, woody banks of this river have 
hitherto been their barrier to‘ the 
fouthward; not but that they ‘have 
often fought for, and often:conquered, 
and ftill oftener plundered, the coun- 
tries.on the Abyffinian fide of that 
river; and, from this reign, down- 
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wards, the fcene of aGion with: the 
Abyflinians has conftantly been on the 
eaft fide of the river. All I mean is, 
they have never made a fettlement on 
the Abyffinian fide of the Nile, ex- 
cept fuch tribes of them as, from 
wars among themfelves, have gone 
over to the King of Abyflinia, and 
obtained lands on the banks of the ri- 
ver, oppofite to the nation they have 
revolted ftom, againit which they 
have ever after been the fevereft bel- 
wark. 

A third divifion of feven tribes re- 
mained in the center, due fouth of 
the low country of Shoa; and thefe 
are the leaft known, as having made 
the fewelt incurfions. They have, 
indeed, pofiefled Walaka, a {mall 
province between Ambara and Shoa; 
but this has been permitted politically 
by the governor of Shoa, as a barrier 
between him and Abyflinia, on whofe 
fovereign he fcarcely acknowledges 
any dependence but for form’s fake, 
his province being at prefent an here- 
ditary government, defcending from 
father to fon. 

All thefe tribes of Galla gird Abyf- 
finia round at all points from eaft to 
weft, making inroads, and burning 
and murdering all that fall into their 
hands, The privities of the men they 
eut off, dry, and hang them up in 
their houfes. They are fo mercilefs 
as to {pare not even women with child, 
whom they rip up, in hopes of de- 
firoying a male. The weftern part 
of thefe Galla, which farreunds the 
peninfula of Gojam and Damot, are 
called the Boren Galla ; and thofe that 
are to the eaft are named Bertuma 
Galla, though this laft word 4s fel- 
dom ufed in hiftory, where the Galla 
to the weftward are called Boren, 
and the others Galla merely, without 
any addition. All ticfe tribes, though 
the moft cruel that ever appeared in 
any country, are yet governed by the 
KriGieft difcipline at home, where the 
{malleR broil, or quarrel among: in- 
Cividuals, is taken cognizance of, and 
receives immediate punifhment. 

Each of the three divifions of Gal- 
la ele&t. aking, that is, there is a king 
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for every feven tribes: there is alfo a 
kind of nobility among them, from 
whofe families alone the fovereign 
can be chofen. But there are certain 
degrees of merit (all warlike) that 
raife, from time-to time, their Ple- 
beian families to nobility, and the 
right of {uffrage. No ope of thefe 
nobles can be elected till paft forty 
years of age, unlefs he has flain with 
his own hand a number of men which, 
added to. his years, make up forty. 
The council of each of the fe. 
ven tribes firft meet feparately in its 
owp diftrigt. Here it determines how 
many are neceflary to be left behind 
for the. governing, guarding, and 
cultivating the territory, while thofe 
fixed upon. by moft yotes go as dele- 
gates to meet the reprefentatives of 
the other nations, at the domicil, or 
head quarters of the king, among the 
tribe from which the fovereign of the 
laft feven years was taken. Here they 
fit down under a tree, which feems to 
be facred, and the of all na- 
tions. It is called Wanzey ; has 2 
white flower, and great quantity of 
foliage, and is very common in A- 
byflimia. After a variety of votes, 
the number of candidates is reduced 
to four, and the fuffrage of fix of 
thefe nations go then no farther ; but 
the feventh, whofe turn it is,to have 
a king out of their tribe, choole, 
from among the four, one, whom 
they crown with a garland of wan- 
zey, and put a fceptre, or bludgeon, 
of that wood in his hands, which 
they call buce. . 
‘The king of the -weftern Galla is 
ftiled Lubo, the other Mooty. At 
this affembly, the king allots to each 
their fcene of murder and ‘rapine ; 
but limits them always to fpeedy re- 
turns, in cafe the body of the pation 
fhould have occafion for them. The 
Galla are reputed very good foldiers 
for ‘furprize, and in the firft attack, 
but have not -conftancy.or perfever- 
ance. “They encompafs incredible 
marches, fwim rivers, holding by 
the horfes tails, (an exercife to which 
both they and their horfes are. per- 


feétly trained) do the utmoft mife "4 
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poflible in the fhorteft time, and rare- 
ly return by the fame way they came, 
They are excellent light horfe for a 
regular army im an enemy’s country. 

Jron is very fearce among them, fo 
that their principal arms are poles, 
fharpened at the end, and hardened 
in the fire; which they ufe like lances. 
Their thields are made of bulls hides, 
of a fingle fold, fothat they are very 
fubject to warp in heat, or become 
too pliable and foft in wet weather. 
Notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, 
the report of their cruelty made fuch 
an impreflion upon the Abyflinians, 
that, on their firft engagement, they 
rarely ftood firmly the Gallas firft onfet. 
Befides this, the thrill and very bar- 
barous noife they are always ufed to 
make at the moment they charge, ufed 
to terrify the horfes and riders, fo 
thata flight generally followed the at- 
tack made by Galla horfe. 

Thefe melancholy and frantic howls 
I had: occafion to hear often in thofe 
engagements that happened while I 
was in Abyflinia. The Edjow, a bo- 
dy of Galla who had been in the late 
King Jofa’s fervice, and were relations 
to him by his mother, who was of 
that clan of fouthern Galla, were 
conftantly in the rebel army, and al- 
ways in the moft difaffefted part, who, 
with the troops of Begemder and 
Lafta, attacked the king’s houfhold, 
where he was in perfon; and, though 
they behaved with a bravery even to 
rathnefs, moft of them loft their 
lives; upon .the long pikes of the 
king’s black horfe, without ever doing 
any notable execution, as thefe horfes 
were too well trained to be at all 
moved with their fhrieks, when they 
charged, though their bravery and 
fidelity merited a better fate, 

The women are faid to be very 
fruitful. They do not confine them- 
felves even a day after labour, but 
wafh and return to their work im- 
mediately. They plow, fow, and 
reap» ‘The cattle tread out the corn, 
but the men are the herdfmen, and 
take charge of the cattle in the 
fields. 

You. V. 
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Both fexes are fomething lefs than 
the middle fize, exceedingly light and 
agile. Both, but efpecially the men, 
plait their hair with the bowels and 
guts of oxen, which they wear like- 
wife, like belts, twifted round their 
middle; and thefe, as they putrify, 
occafion a terrible ftench, Both co- 
pioufly anoint their heads and bodies 
with batter, or melted greafe, which 
is continually raining from them, and 
which indicates that they came from a 
country hotter than that which they 
now pofiefs. They greatly refemble 
the Hottentots in this filthy tafte of 
drefs. The reit of their body is 
naked; a piece of fkin only covers 
them before, and they wear a goat’s 
fkin on their fhoulders, in fhape of a 
woman’s handkerchief, or tippet. 

Tt has been faid, thay no religion 
was ever difcovered among them. I 
imagine that the faéts upon which this 
opinion is founded, have never been 
fafficiently inveftigated. ‘The Wan- 
zey tree, under which their kings are 
crowned, is avowedly,worfhipped for 
a god in- every tribe, They have 
certain ftones, alfo, for an objeét of 
their devotion, which I never could 
fufficiently underftand to give farther 
defcription of them: but they cer- 
tainly pay adoration to the moon, ef- 

cially the new,moon, for of this I 
ee frequently been a witnefs. They 
likewife worfhip certain ftars, in par- 
ticular pofitions, and at different times 
of the year, and.are, in my opinion, 
ftill in the ancient religion of Sa- 
baifm, All of them believe that, af- 
ter death, they are to live again; that 
they are to rife with their body as they 
were on earth, to enter into another 
life—they know not where; but they 
are to be in a ftate of body infinitely 
more perfect than the prefent, and 
are to die no more, nor fuffer grief, 
ficknefs, or trouble of any kind. 

They have very obfcure, or no 
ideas at all of future punifhment; 
but their reward is to be a moderate 
ftate of enjoyment with the fame fa- 
mily and perfons with which’ they 
lived on earth, 
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And this is very nearly the fame 
belief with the other Pagan nations in 
Africa with which I have converfed 
intimately ; and this is what writers 
generally call a belief of the immor- 
tality of the foul. Nor did I ever 
know one favage that had a more dif- 
tin idea of it, or ever feparated it 
from the immortality of the body, 

The Galla to the fouth are moftly 
Mahometans, on the eaft and weit 
chiefly Pagans. They intermarry 
with each other, but fuffer no ftran- 

ers to live among them. ‘The 
floors, however, by courage, pa- 
tience, and attention, have found 
out the means of trading with them 
in a tolerable degree of falesy, The 
goods they carry are coarfe Surat 
blue cloths, called manowiy; alfo 
myrrh and falt. This laft is the prin- 
cipaland moft valuable article. 

The Galla fometimes marry the A- 
byflinian women, but the iffue of 
thefe marriages are incapable of all 
employment. ‘Their form of mar- 
riage is the following: the bride- 
groom, ftanding before the parents of 
the bride, holds grafs in his right- 
hand, and the dung of a cow in his 
left. He fays, ‘* May this never en- 
ter, nor this ever come out, if he 
does not do what he promifes;” that 
is, may the grafs never enter the cow’s 
mouth, to feed it, or may fhe die be- 
fore it is difcharged, Matrimonial 
vows, moreover, are very fimple; he 
{wears to his wife that he thall give 
her meat and drink while living, and 
bury her when dead, 

Polygamy is allowed among them, 
but the men are commonly content 
with one wife, Such, indeed, is 
their moderation in this refpe&t, that 
it isthe women that folicit the men to 
increafe the number of their wives, 
The love of their children feems to 
get a fpeedy afcendancy over paffion 
and pleafure, and it is a noble part of 
the character of thefe favages that 
ought not to be forgot. A young 
woman, having a child or two by her 
hufband, intreats and folicits him that 
he would take another wife, when fhe 
pames to him all the beautiful girls of 


her acquaintance, efpecially thofe-that 
fhe thinks likelieft to have large fami- 
lies. After the hufband has made his 
choice, fhe goes to the tent of the 
young woman, and fits behind it ina 
fuppliant pofture, till fhe has excited 
the attention of the family within: 
fhe then, with an audible voice, de. 
clares who fhe is; that fhe is daughter 
of fuch a one; that her hufband has 
all the qualifications for making a 
woman happy; that the has only two 
children by him, and, as her family 
is fo fmall, fhe comes to folicit their 
daughter for her hufband’s wife, that 
their families may be joined together, 
and be ftrong; and that her children, 
from being few in number, may not 
fall a prey to their enemies in the day 
of battle; for the Galla always fight 
in families, whether againft one ano- 
ther, or againft other enemies. 

When fhe has thus obtained a wife 
for her huiband, fhe carries her home, 
puts her to bed with her hufband, 
where having left her, fhe feafts 
with her bride’s relations. Then 
the children of the firft marriage are 
produced, and the men of the bride’s 
family put each their hands upon 
thefe children’s heads, and afterwards 
take the oath in the ufual manner, to 
live and die with them as their own 
offspring. The children, then, after 
this {pecies of adoption, go to their 
relations, and vifit chem for the fpace 
of feven days, All that time, the 
hufband remains at home, in poffef- 
fion of his new bride; at the end of 
which he gives a feaft, when the firft 
wife is feated by her hufband, and the 
young one ferves the whole company, 
The firft wife, from this day, keeps 
her precedence; and the fecond is 
treated by the firft wife like a grown- 
up daughter, I believe it would be 
very long before the love of their fa- 
milies would introduce this cuftom a- 
mong the young women of Britain, 

When a father dies and leaves ma- 
ny children, the eldeft fucceeds to the 
whole inheritance, without divifion ; 
nor is he obliged, at any time, or by 
any cir¢umftance, to give his brother 
a part afterwards, If the father is 
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alive when the fon begins to fiave his 
head, which is a declaration of man- 
hood, he gives two or three milk- 
cows, or more, according to his rank 
and fortune. 'Thefe, and all their 
produce, remain the property of the 
child to whom they were given by 
his father; and thefe the brother is 
obliged to pay to him upon his father’s 
death, in the fame number and kinds. 
The eldeft brother is, moreover, o- 
bliged to give the fifter, whenever fhe 
is marriageable, whatever other pro- 
vifion the father may have made in 
his life-time for her, with all its in- 
creafe from the day of the donation. 

When the father becomes old, and 
unfit for war, he is obliged to furren- 
der his whole effeéts to his eldeft fon, 
who is bound to give him aliment and 
nothing elfe; and when the eldetft 
brother dies, leaving younger bro- 
thers behind him, and a widow youn 
enough to bear children, the ae | 
brother of all is obliged to marry her, 
but the children of the marriage are 
always accounted as if they were the 
eldeft brother’s; nor does this mar- 
riage of the youngeft brother to the 
widow entitle him to any part of the 
deceafed’s fortune. 

The fouthern Galla are called Bl- 
ma Kilello, Elma Gooderoo, Elma 
Robali, Elma Doolo, Elma Bodena, 
Elma Horeta, and Elma Michaeli; 
thefe are the feven fouthern nations 
which the Mahometan traders pafs 
through in their way to Narca, the 
fouthernmoft country the Abyflinians 
ever conquered. 

The weftern Galla, for their prin. 
cipal clans, have the Djawi, Edjow, 
or Ayzo, and Toluma, and thefe 
were the clans we principally fought 
with when I was in Abyfinia. They 
are chiefly Pagans. Some of their 
children, who were left young in 
court, when their fathers fled, after 
the murder of the late king, their 
mafter, were better Chriftians and 
better foldiers than any Abyflinians 
we had. 

It is not a matter of {mall curiofity 
to know what is their food, that is fo 
eafy of carriage as to enable them to 
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traverfe immenfe deferts, that they 
may, without warning, fall upon the 
towns and villages in the cultivated 
country of Abyflinia, This is no- 
thing but coffee roafted, till it can be 
pulverifed, and then mixed with but- 
ter to a confiftency that will fuffer it 
to be rolled up in balls, and put in a 
leather bag. A ball of this compofi- 
tion, between the circumference of a 
fhilling and half-crown, about the 
fize a billiard ball, keeps them, 
they fay, in ftrength and fpirits dur- 
ing ‘a whole day’s fatigue, better than 
a loaf of bread, or a meal of meat. 
Its name, in Arabia and Abyffinia, is 
Bun, bet I apprehend its true name is 
Caffé, from Caffa, the fouth province 
of Narca, whence it is firlt faid to 
have come: it is white in the bean. 
The coffee-tree is the wood of the 
country, produced fpontaneoufly every 
where, in great abundance, from Caf- 
fa to the banks of the Nile. 

Thus much for this remarkable na- 
tion, whofe language is perfeétly dif- 
ferent from any in Abyflinia,-and is 
the fame throughout all the tribes, 
with very little variation of dialect. 
This is a nation that has conquered 
fome of the fineft provinces of Abyf- 
finia, and of whofe inroads we fhall 
hereafter have occafion to fpeak con- 
tinually ; and it is very difficult to fay 
how far they might not have accom- 
plifhed the conqueft of the whole, 
had not Providence interpofed in a 
manner little expected, but more ef- 
ficacious than a thoufand armies, and 
all the inventions of man, 

The Galla, before their inroads in- 
to Abyflinia, had never in their own 
country feen or heard of the fmall- 
pox. This difeafe met them in the 
Abyflinian villages. It raged among 
them with fuch violence, that whole 
provinces, conquered by them, be- 
came half defert ; and, in many places, 
they were forced to become tributary 
to thofe who before they kept in con- 
tinual fear. 

But this did not happen till the 
reign of Yafous the Great, at the be- 

inning of the prefent century, where 
we fhall take frefh notice of it, and 
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now proceed with what remains of the 
reign of Sertza Denghil, whom we 
Jeft with his army in the gth year of 
his reign, refiding at Dobit, a {mall 
town in Dembea, watching the mo- 
tions of the rebels, Ifaac Boharna- 
gafh, and others, his confederates. 
The roth year of his reign, as 
foon as the weather permitted him, 
the king went into Gogam, to oppofe 
the inroads of the Djawi, a clan of 
the weftern or Boren Galla, who then 
were in pofleffion of the Buco, or 
royal dignity, among the feven na- 
tions: but they had repaffed the Nile, 


upon the firft news of the king’s 
march, without having time to waite 
the country. The king then went to 
winter in Bizamo, which is fouth of 
the Nile, the native country of thefe 
Galla, the Djawi. 

If this nation, the Galla, has de- 
ferved ill of the Abyffinians, by the 
frequent inroads made into their 
country, they muft, however, con- 
fefs one obligation, that in the end 
they entirely ruined their ancient ene- 
my, the Mahometan King of Adel, 
and reduced him to a ftate of perfect 
infignificance. 


GENERAL Principtes of POLITICAL G©@CONOMY. 


BY COUNT 


DE BRUHL,. 


No, II. 


OTHING is fo ridiculous as 

the declamations againft great 
towns, as if it was poffible they could 
acquire riches without fharing them 
with the inhabitants of the country. 
The contempt the citizen entertains 
of the hufbandman, who provides 
materials for his fupport, and the 
mean jealoufy that the latter, not- 
withftanding the advantages he re- 
ceives from his frugal mode of living, 
cannot fupprefs againft the luxury. of 
the other, are little paffions which a- 
rife in our minds by the different fitu- 
ations in which we are placed; but 
fuch prejudices as thefe ought never to 
have the leaft influence over real ftatef- 
men: convinced of the utility of 
every one of the induftrious clafles of 
mankind, and of their influence on 
the advancement of agriculture, they 
will readily comprehend. that every 
well-adminiftered government ought 
to fupport the firlt charges of fuch 
eftablithments as give employment to 


a number of hands,* and that the 
profit of funds thus employed are 
not only the moft confiderable but 
moft permanent. On this-occafion, I 
cannot avoid taking notice of a pofi- 
tion we meet with in moft writings 
on the fubjeét of commerce, that all 
the inhabitants of a country who do 
not apply themfelves to cultivation, 
ought to be confidered as exifting at 
the expence of that clafs of people. 
Now nothing can be fo falfe, for eve- 
ry man who exchanges either his la- 
bour or the produce of his induftry 
for provifions, does not receive them 
asa gift; this confumption, far from 
being a burthen on the cultivators, 
excites them to extend and to improve 
their labour. It is the fame between 
two countries, one of which fupplies 
provifions in return for the artificial 
productions of the other, ‘The work- 
men of the latter do not live at the 
expence of the cultivating country, 
but tis by taking from her the fubfift- 


* I underftand by that all trades and manufaétures whofe labour and produ€tions 
are within the reach of every purchafer, It is to fuch eftablifhments as thofe we muft 
always attend, if we would enlarge the circles. of enjoyment, or of the riches of a 
people, and not by coftly manufaétures, which can only be purchafed by a few opu- 
lent citizens: in a word, to make agriculture, and all the other ufeful occupations, 
flourith in a ftate, the trades of tanners, hatters, and weavers, muft be encouraged in 
preference to the arts of painting on glafs, or making velvets of four colours. 
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ence of an equal. number of ufeful 
fabje€ts, that fhe hurts her profpe- 
ritys 
In the preceding enquiries I have 
been attentive to fhew that the public 
profperity is the refult of riches and 
population, that their union’ is fo 
much more important as it is princi- 
pally by the conftant reciprocity of 
their progrefs that a ftate may proceed 
with fuccefs to the advancement both 
of its happinefs and power; that agri- 
culture is the primitive fource of all 
riches, and the foundation of every 
fource of revenue; that neverthelefs 
it is not fufficient of itfelf to raife a 
people to the higheft degree of profpe- 
rity; that it is indifpenfably neceflary 
to call to its aid arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, in which I alfo com- 
prehend navigation and the fifhery, 
for thofe countries who, by their fitu- 
ation, are capable thereof; that thefe 
different occupations furnifh a people 
with the moft ufeful employment for 
the excefs of their provifions, and by 
the fame reafoning, thefe occupations 
tend, in the moft efficacious manner, 
to the improvement and perfe¢tion of 
its agriculture. 


BaLance or TRADE. 


A nation whofe property increafes 
by commerce, enjoys what is called a 
balance: according to moft authors, 
this balance is a certain indication of 
a lucrative commerce, as well as the 
exaét meafure of its utility; this, 
however, is an error. 

To be convinced of this, let us re- 
fle€&t a moment on the nature and the 
courfe of trade. ‘There is no country 
on this habitable earth that enjoys 
within itfelf every produ¢tion; boun- 
tiful Nature, in compliance with the 
inclination of mankind for fociety, 
has diftributed its gifts with fo much 
wifdom, that countries, the moft dif- 
tant fromeach other, may be mutual- 
ly ufeful, by means of exchanging 
the different objeéts of their mutual 
wants: for thefe exchanges, the foul 
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of commerce, are fufceptible of an in- 
finite variety. 

In reality, if every country pro- 
duced only articles cf the firft necef- 
fity, however abundaat thefe might 
be, there would exift as little com- 
merce as if every one was amply pro- 
vided with every object of their wants; 
it is, then, only a diverfity in the ex- 
cefs of productions which can fupply 
materials for trade. 

Thus two countries will mutually 
aflift each other, without either gain- 
ing an advantage over the other, if 
the culture and the fale of the diffe. 
rent productions which, from the 
foundation of their commerce, afford 
to each the means of exiftence to aa 
equal number of inhabitants; fuch 
alfo will be the fituation of two na- 
tions who reciprocally fupply each 
other with artificial produétions, if 
the fabrication of the works they ex 
change employs in each an equal num- 
ber of workmen. 

But will there be ftill an equaf ad- 
vantage if the value of the labour 
which the articles exchanged amounts 
to on both fides is not equal? Cer. 
tainly not. The country whofe trade 
employs the greateft number of peo- 
ple will reap the greateft advantage, 
and her advantage is always in pro- 
portion to the fuperior number of in- 
duftrious people the employs. 

Now hence arifes three poffible fitu- 
ations, either the balance of trade 
does not incline to either fide, or one 
fide gains, or, on the other hand, 
lofes. In which of thefe three cafes 
will this balance mark the true profit 
of the fide which gains? 

If any one. doubts of the exiftence 
of the latter cafe, let them recal to 
their minds the example of an agri- 
cultural people, and trading only with 
the excefs of her own provifions. The 
balance which this commerce yields 
muft a&@ evidently in a contrary man- 
ner to the advantage gained by thofe 
nations who make ufe of her fupera- 
bundant provifions. ‘Thus a nominal 
balance of commerce is but a deceit- 
ful evidence of its degree of utility. 
The 
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The true profit of every branch of 
commerce confifts in the number of 
induftrious people whofe fubfittence 
itazecures, and it is only in the fingle 
fituation where a favourable balance 
is combined with this advantage, the 
mott folid and defirable of all, that it 
can be confidered as a certain fign of 
the profperity of a commercial peo- 
le. 

To this alfo we muft ever attend, if 
we would eftimate the public advan- 
tages of any branch of commerce: 
yet the enlightened author of the 
E£loge of Mr. Colbert eftimates the 
profit in proportion to the fmallnefs of 
the labour required, an error into 
which he may have fallen by not dif- 
tinguifhing the gain of the merchant 
or adventurer from the profit to the 
ftate. Now nothing is fo different, 
for the profits of the trader are always 
in proportion to the excefs of the fell- 
ing price, over that of the coft, while 
the national profit depends folely on 
the fuperior number of induftrious 
men which any branch of commerce 
fapports. I do not know if it would 
not even be better to diftinguifh be- 
tween the advantage and the profits, by 
applying the word advantage to a cer- 
tain number of men which any branch 
of commerce provides fubfiftence for, 
and_ the word profit to the balance of 
induftrious inhabitants. It will not, 
perhaps, be ufelefs to elucidate this 
fundamental principle by the follow- 
.. 

ngland exports yearly to Portugal 
to the amount of ~50,000l. fterling, 
in different kinds of merchandize, the 
roduce of her manufaétures, for 
which Porttgal gives in exchange the 
value of 250,000]. in wine, fruit, 
&c. and the reft in Brafil gold. ‘The 
Englith merchandize which is annual- 
ly {ent to Portugal may be confidered 
as faflicient to maintain and fubfift a- 
bout 30,000 of the fubjects of Great 
Britain. Ido not infift on the exa&- 
nefs of this calculation; if it does not 
vary much from the truth, as I flatter 
mytfelf it does not, it will ferve the 
ufe I mean to make of it. 
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Let us fuppofe an alteration of af. 
fairs in a few years. Suppofe Portus 
gal thould lofe Brafil, that her inha- 
bitants fhould become manufa@turers, 
and keep to themfelves this produce 
of Englith induftry. Let us fuppofe, 
alfo, that England fhould difcover a 
mine of gold in one of her provinces, 
from whence, by the labour of 10,000 
miners, fhe will draw fufficient to 
provide herfelf, as before, with Por- 
tuguefe produdtions, and half a mil- 
lion furplus, to fupply the place of an 
equal fum, which, before this ftrange 
revolution, was the amount of the 
balance of her trade with Portugal. 
In this new order of things, neither 
the confumptions of Portuguefe pro- 
duétions, nor the profit fhe bree from 
her former commerce with this king- 
dom, -will have fuffered the leaf di- 
minution; but England will employ 
20,000 workmen the lefs, and will 
confequently fuftain a lofs of an equal 
number of ufeful inhabitants. 

The fame principle furnifhes us 
alfo with the means cf eftimating the 
real political value of every fort of 
manufaétures, for fince, with refpect 
to fociety, the motives of their efta- 
blifhment ought to be with a view of 
procuring a fure and eafy fubfiftence 
to the workmen who are employed a- 
bout them, and to enlarge the con- 
fumption of the produétion of agri- 
culture, it neceflarily follows that the 
manufa@tures which are framed from 
domeftic materials are of greater uti- 
lity than thofe which are made from 
raw materials of foreign growth, and 
that the manufactures of articles of 
common and general ufe are to be 
preferred to thofe of finer works 
which are not capable of fuch amex- 
tenfive fale. Thus the utility of eve- 
ry manufacture is always in proportion 
to the degree of certainty attending 
the difpofal of it, and to the number 
of induftrious men who draw their 
fubfiftence therefrom. 


ProuisiTrory Laws, 


Prohibitions Jay either on the ex- 
porta- 
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portation of the produce of a coun- 
try or on the importation of thofe of 
foreigners. In examining the prohi- 
bitions on exports, we fhall be under 
no neceflity to take up our time re- 
fpeéting the exportation of artificial 
produétions, for thofe being diametri- 
cally oppofite to the firft principles of 
political ceeconomy, we. can {carcely 
fuppofe any government can be found 
fo ignorant of thofe principles as to 
adopt any. The prohibition againft 
the exportation of natural productions 
ought to be placed under the fame 
predicament; there only then re- 
mains for us to examine the reftric- 
tions on the exportation of provifions 
and raw materials, 

However true it may be, that a 
country whofe only commerce confifts 
on the fale of its provifions to foreign- 
ers deprives itfelf of a number of in- 
habitants, in proportion to what their 
provifions fupport elfewhere, it does 
not, however, follow that we muft 
have recourfe to prohibitions againft 
the exportation of the difpofable ex- 
cefs of the fubfiftences of any coun- 
try, in order to keep them within 
herfelf: the remedy in this cafe would 
be worfe than the difeafe. 

For if it is againft the intereft of a 
country to trade only with its own 
provifions, it would be infinitely more 
fo to prohibit that fale, becaufe the 
demand for any article is the fource of 
itsabundance, In thefe circumftances, 
the only courfe to take is, to encou- 
rage every fpecies of labour and in- 
duftry. A government convinced of 
the truth of this maxim, will find a 
number of expedients to prevent the 
ie sig of their fuperfluous pro- 
vifions, fuch as being affiftant to the 
eftablifhment of manufactures, the 
produce of which are in daily de- 
mand among its fubjects; granting 
privileges, or giving bounties to the 
inventors of arts or trades, which will 
employ a fufficient number of work- 
men to confume that excefs of provi- 
fions which ufed to be exported: 
fince, therefore, provifions are fo in- 
difpenfably neceflary that the appre- 
henfion of fearcity is alone fufficient 
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to caufe the moft alarming diforders, 
every well-adminiitered ftate ought, 
by a permanent law, to fix a certain 
price, and on exceeding thereof, the 
exportation thould be fufpended. Ie 
feeras to me that, by this means, 
they would, on one hand, prevent the 
dangerof infurrection, which the ap- 
prehenfions of a famine occafion, and 
on the other hand, they would do no 
injury to the progrefs of agriculture. 
The explication of this idea will form 
the fubjeét of a particular chapter on 
the police of grain. 

The prohibiting the exportation of 
raw materials, without involving fuch 
ill confequences as thofe we have juft 
been confidering, refembles them, 
nevertheleis, by the fame pernicious 
tendency to throw difcouragement on 
that fpecies of produce, and confe- 
quently to diminifh, in proportion, 
either the quantity or the quality of 
thofe articles; for although itis much 
more advantageous to a country not 
to export any but manufactured arti- 
cles, yet it certainly would not bea 
means to benefit the condition of it, 
to deprive it of one part of the ma- 
terials of its commerce. If England 
by prohibiting the exportation of her 
wool, has not experienced this in- 
convenience, it is becaufe when the 
prohibition took place her manufac- 
tures wege already fufficiently efta- 
blifhed to employ the rich produce of 
her vaft cultivations: but if, in the 
prefent ftate of Ruffia, fhe was to pre- 
vent the export of her hemp and tar, 
with a view to increafe her rope 
works, and to conftruct a greater num- 
ber of fhips, would fhe not by fuch 
an ill-timed greedinefs, expofe her- 
felf to the ritk of diminifhing the 
produce of two articles with which 
that empire carries on avery lucrative 
branch of commerce, and the profit 
on which will conduét her much more 
afluredly to the defired end of ex- 
tending her navigation and augment- 
ing the induftry of her inhabitants, 

The laws prohibiting importations, 
to the examination of which we are 
now proceeding, extend alfo over foar 
different objeéts, viz on provifions, 

raw 
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yaw materials, natural produétions, 
and manufactures. 

It will be readily granted me that 
the importation of fuch provifions as 
do not rival the produce, ought to be 
exempt from every fpecies of duty or 
reftriction; this is a confequence of 
the following principle that the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of a country, 
and the increafe of their number, are 
always in proportion to the facility of 
the means of fubfiftence. 

It is alfo yery evident that the im- 
portation of all articles which fupply 
materials for national induftry ought 
never to be reftrained; but articles of 
luxury, and all artificial produ¢tions, 
ought they to enjoy the fame liberty? 
This, then, is one of the queftions 
on which there exilts different fenti- 
ments. The arguments of thofe who 
lean towards a prohibition of thofe 
articles may be reduced to the follow- 
ing propofition. A country that does 
not prevent the importation muft pay 
the value of them; now this value can 
only be paid two ways, by money, or 


by goods: if by money, this is either 
the produce of the mines of the 
country which purchafes, or what is 
produced by her commerce with other 


people. Thus fuppofe a nation pays 
annually to another one million for 
articles of luxury which the purchafes 
of her, according to the common 
opinion, the purchafing nation carries 
on a moft deftructive commerce, 
which it is her intereft to reduce as 
much as fhe can by laying on it the 
ftrongeft reftriétions, On this occa- 
fion, we muft firit remark the infuffi- 
ciency of fuch reftriGtions, and after- 
wards confider that the money with 
which the purchafing country fatisfies 
- her balance is, in every imaginable 
cafe, the produce of the labour of a 
art of its inhabitants; for if it 
fhould happen that the latter fhould 
employ in the produttion of that fum 
(permit me that expreflion) either 
more workmen, or more miners, than 
the felling country has employed in- 
duttrious people for producing the im- 
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ported effects, is it not evident that 
the real advantage of this trade is not 
on the fide of the former? 

I confefs this conclufion appears to 
me indifputable; yet I fhall not be the 
lefs ready to agree that if the pur- 
chafing country, by other means, 
fuch as the increafe of induftry in her 
inhabitants, can retain the balance 
fhe pays to the felling country, the 
would be much in the wrong not to 
avail herfelf of fuch advantage: but 
this conceffion proves nothing in favour 
of prohibitions, which, whatever ef- 
forts we may make, can never be ex- 
empt from the charge of being very 
ufelefs and oppreffive ; for to return 
to the example alluded to; when the 
fovereign of the pdarchafing people 
fhall, after the moft ftriét enquiries, 
be convinced he employs a {maller 
number of men than the felling eoun- 
try, in the trade they carry on together, 
all his cares ought only to extend to 
charge the foreign merchandize with 
eafy duties, with a view to favour 
the eftablifhment and progrefs of his 
own manufaétures. There ftill re- 
mains for us to confider the exchange 
of domeftic productions for imported 
goods of the fame fpecies, which 
conftitutes the fecond method of pay- 
ing the amount, fince the number of 
induftrious men who draw their fub- 
fiftence from any branch of com- 
merce, is the only infallible meafure 
of its utility, it is evident that in any 
cafe a ftate cannot prohibit . foreign 
merchandize without depriving part 
of their fubjeéts of their employ 
whofe produ¢tions would ferve for 
exchange. Now of the four poffible 
fpecies of commerce, that of provi- 
fions, without contradiction, is the 
leaft profitable, becaufe it carries out 
of a country exattly as much fubfift- 
ence as it furnifhes to others; not- 
withftanding fo palpable a difadvan- 
tage, I dare pronounce that this com- 
merce cannot be interrupted by pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign 
goods, without doing an effential in- 
jury to the public profperity. 
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“I-AHE next topic relates to thofe 
merchants who provide flaves, 
and convey them to the Weft Indies. 
This branch of the trade is alfo upoa 
the whole very unprodudtive. The 
capital is embarked in a trade very 
precarious. There are’ three parti- 
culars relative to this trade more 
prominent. ‘The uncertainty of any 
returns, the nature of the cargo, and 
the extreme flownefs of returns, As 
to the uncertainty. The quantit 
and quality of the flaves is accidental 
The continuance of the thip in Africa 
is often long, and fometimes ‘hazar- 
dous, When the crew arrive, they 
go in queft of a cargo. ‘They ftrain 
every nerve by day and by night. 
They inkigate bloody wars. They 
throw whole villages into flames ; and 
there have been periods when the 
thip has returned to England, or pro- 
ceeded to: the Welt Indies without a 
cargo, notwithftanding the vile ex-’ 
pedients which avarice has fuggefted, 
and wed employed in the pro- 
vifion of a full lading. 

The fhip is now in peaceful pof- 
feffion of its cargo. The fails are 
hoifted, the crew prepare for the voy- 
age. Heavy laden with thefe ill- 
fated negroes, flowly moves the veffel 
on its bounden voyage. The tempett 
blows; the fierce north wind rends 
the atmofphere ; old Ocean heaves its 
boifterous furges. Toffed to and fro, 
one while ftoppéd, another driven back 
by the adverfe winds. Wearied out 
by this wat of elements, at length 
the thip reaches its port of deftination. 
But the arrival ferves only to com- 
plete their diftrefs. The mafket is 
over, the planters are furnifhed with 
the neceflary ftock. Now the traffic 
of flaves exhibits this very ftriking 
diftinGion from all other trades; that 
if the market is overftocked, there is 
no other market to which they can 
be. carried. Other commodities on 
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the laft refource might be returned 
home, and meet there with a certain, 
though perhaps difadvantageous fale. 
But negroes are neither valuable or 
vendible in any other part of the 

lobe but the plantations. Suppofe, 
oe ily the market not finifhed, ftill 
negroes are fubjeét to a variety of 
rifks, Their value and price is per- 
feétly contingent, Are they of an 
inferior quality ? they bear lefs value. 
If they die after landing, yet before 
fale, a total lofs accrues to the mer= 
chant. Whether they are fwept away 
in the wholefale by the inundation, 
the peftilence, or the earthquake, or 
carried off by the filent, though no 
lefs powerful influence of natural dif- 
eafe, or ill treatment on the voyage. 
When they are brought to the market, 
fhould there be much competition 
among the merchants, a reduction of 
price enfues, and confequent damage 
to the trader, 

But there is another peculiarity of 
this branch of the trade, which is the 
nature of their’ fhip’s a i There 
is no cargo more cumberiome, more 
injurious to the ship itfelf, or more 
dangerous to the failors and paffengers. 
Live cargoes are always lefs eligible 
than dead cargoes; but nothing equals 
this in point of bad effects. While 
as weighty, they occupy more {pace 
than dead. merchandize. Stow ne- 

toes as you may, heap them into as 
mall a compafs as poffibility will al- 
low, there muft be many and large 
interftices. In the ordinary courfe of 
conveyance the wear of the fhip is 
much increafed ; but thére are man 
other difadvantages attending — this 
cargo. Negroes may produce leaks 
in the veffel, which may fink the 


‘fhip, or at leaft impede the voyage. 


They may, 4 they have formerly 
doné, raife a mutiny, which may en- 
danger, if not prove fatal>to the 
whole crew, They have engendered ‘and 
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fpread contagious diforders, which 
have deftroyed many on board, and 
injured the health of thofe who fur- 
vived. Need I enlarge: further on 
the pernicious nature of fuch a cargo. 
But admit this cargo to be as valuable 
as you will, it is only an outward 
bound cargo; do not thefe thips often 
return without a homeward bound 


cargo ? 

But independent of the uncertainty, 
the extreme flownefs of its returns is 
another particular which renders this 
branch of the trade very unproduc- 
tive. Quick returns are more favour- 
“able to commerce than flow; and 
therefore a near trade is more advan- 
tageous than a diftant trade. Slow- 
nefs of returns refults more immedi- 
ately from diftance; though other 
circumftances often co-operate in pre. 
ducing this effet. ‘The peculiar flow 
returns of the flave trade are the 
effe& of diftance, ‘uncertainty, and 
great hazard. Of what relates to its 
uncertainty and hazard, I have before 
fpoken. I fhall now confine myfelf 
to the effects of diftance. This com- 
merce is a very diftant one, It is true, 
it may be rendered longer or. fhort- 
er by the accidents and obftructions 
I have above-mentioned. But allow 
the fhip every advantage. Let the 
fea roll fmoothly on, let profperous 
breezes fill their {preading canvas, 
re is the voyage to the Welt Indies, 

y way of Africa, both long and 
tedious. There is a compafs of ocean 
which they muft traverfe, before the 
fulfil their defign. Suppofe the vei- 
fel fets fail from Liverpool, it pro- 
ceeds fouthward to the weft of the 
Bay of Bifcay into the Adantic ocean 
as far as the coaft of Guinea. There 
it remains fome time, till its car 
is provided, and thence diretts its 
courfe to the Weft Indies. What a 
wide circuit is this! Its continuance 
in the Weft Indies muft be fome time. 
But the returns are not yet received 
’ by: the proprietor. The merchant re- 
fides in England ; the produce of the 
fale wuft be tranfmitted there, and 
not till its-arrival is this mercantile 
tranfation completed. _ But even its 


arrival is not fufficient. For the 
planter, who purchafes the negroes, 
draws a bill on his correfpondent in 
England in favour of the merchant, 

yable at ninety days fight, which I 
Pelieve is the ufual courfe. The length 
of the voyage muft not only be taken 
into the Ldtilee, but the whole 
time, as for inftance ninety days be- 
fore it becomes payable. des, the 
bill is liable to non-acceptance, and 
what delay and inconvenience would 
this produce! In fhort, this branch 
of the trade, which confifts in con- 
veying negroes from Africa to the 
plantations, may be well compared to 
a lottery in which are few prizes with 
many blanks. In all foreign traffic 
thereis chance; but this is formed of 
no ingredient but chance. Some in- 
dividuals may accumulate enormous 
wealth: fhew me the trade, bad as it 
is, which is not lucrative to a few 
individuals. I contend that to the 
majority it is a lofing trade. Confi- 
derable property is embarked in its 
fupport. How much more ufeful 
might this property prove, if direé- 
ed into a different channel! 

The Government of this country 
is another party which might receive 
very great advantage from its aboli- 
tion. Government, at prefent, re- 
ceives fome revenue from the produce 
of the Weft India iflands, and prin- 
cipally from the fugar. If the fugar 

roduceis not diminifhed by the abo- 

ition of the flave trade, neither 
would the confignment, nor confe- 
quently the duties on importation. 
As foreign commerce is a foundation 
of fome of the revenue of this coun- 
try, it neceflarily follows that if this 
commerce is extended, the revenue 
would be improved, There would 
be more materials for its increafe. 
There would be more imports and 
exports, which would enlarge the 
cuftoms. Commodities which were 
complete in themfelves, might be 
charged on their importation; but 
raw materials, ferving for the bafis 
of fome manufaéture, would be more 
lucrative: they might bear a daty on 
their importation; they might bear 
anos 
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énother whén worked up into fome 
manufacture, as they might bear a 
third on their exportation, Such 
manufactures as contributed to lux- 
ury might be charged with a higher 
impoft, fuch as tended to convenience 
with a more moderate impoft. Pro- 
vided a on quantity of money is 
raifed for thé ufe and purpofe of Go. 
vernment, it cares not from whence 
nor how it is raifed. But though it 
matters not to Government, it is very 
important to the nation. Commerce 
may be injured, or not, according to 
the mode which is adopted. If fome 
branches of trade. are overloaded 
they muft decline. Large duties in- 
creafe the price. High price leffens 
the demand, and confequently the 
confumption, ‘The manufa@orer niuft 


be contraéted. Numerous manufat. 


tures and branches of trade in a floa- 
rifhing ftate afford a larger fund 
whence to draw this income, It can 
be more equally divided, and will be 
lefs fenfib felt The new trades 
which might be opened with Africa, 
and with thé Weft Indies, upon the 
abolition of the flave trade, the in- 
creafe of merchandize, and the im- 
ptovement of manufaGtures, would 
greatly enlarge the refources of Go- 
vernment. 

I come now to the laft patty con- 
cerned, which is the nation at laree. 
A nation is an aggregate of individu- 
als, In this aggregate, as in every 
thing compofed of number, there. is 
a major and a minor. Meafares may 
be beneficial to individuals, and yet 
injurious to the nation; for unlefs it 
is advantageous to the majority of in- 
dividuals, it cannot be advantageous 
to the nation at large. A better proof 
of this faét cannot be adduced than 
the trade for whofe abolition we are 
now contending. 

I have already attempted, and I 
hope fuccefsfully, to prove that the 
= in queftion will be attended with 

nefit to certain clafles of individu- 
als, that is, the various fpecies of 
trades; but it yet remains to be proved 
that it will be ufeful to the whole 
community, If my prior obferva- 
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tions are well founded, the proof I 
now undertake will be no difficult 
tak, 

If the fugar trade remains in the fathe 
condition, however the nation be 
fufferer in that refpect, the confumers 
will be able to purchafe this commo- 
dity upon the fame terms, The-in- 
‘creafe of commerce in general would 
be an advantage arifing from the pro- 
pofed abolition. The flave trade pre- 
vents the progrefs and improvement 
of commerce, and thus is difadvan- 
tagéous not only to private individu- 
als but to the nation at large: it de- 
prives the world of many new come 
mercial inventions, retards agricul- 
ture, and narrows the produce of the 
Jand and labour of the fociety. New 
markets ftimulate the different traders 
to enlarge this produce, An increafe 
of demand affords a larger fhare of 
employment to thofe who fupply it. 
The merchant exports more commo- 
ditiés for fale. The manufacturer 
affords a larger fupply to the mer- 
chant. The farmer furnifhes the ma- 
nufaéturer with a larger proportion of 
raw materials; to do which he grows 
and raifes a larger quantity. Each 
perfon puts into motion a greater 
eer of produétive labour: but 
the capital employed in the flave trade 
is a lofs to the nation: it is diverted 


from many advantageous trades, where 


it might add a real value to commodi- 
ties and manufactures. Its prefent 
employment adds very little to the 
produce of the land and labour of 
England. -1s not wealth the defired 
obje& of a nation? Does not this 
wealth, agreeable to national and 
modern principles, confift in the pro- 
duce of the Jand and labour of the 
whole fociety? Does not, then, eve- 


sry expedient to enlarge this produce 


contribate, at the fame time, to in- 
creafe the wealth of a nation? Muft 
not the employment of a capital in 
produétive labour be more advantage- 
ous than its employment in unproduc- 
tive labour? 

The abolition of the flave trade 
will be favourable to the navy. 
this trade been an encouragement to | 
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the navy, its advocates might have 
pleaded for its continuance with fome 
laufibility, and with more fuccefs. 
his would have been a patriotic ar- 
ument, which they might have en- 
Firced with peculiar animation, What 
then will they fay when the reverfe of 
the propofition is true? Will they not 
allow it great force? Surely one may 
be permitted to urge the injury this 
trade does to the navy as a ftrong ar- 
ment for its abolition. And how 
fhall this objection, if well founded, 
be furmounted?: What mafs of pri- 
vate benefits can counterbalance this 
great national lofs? 
‘Pid other trades produce an equal 
- Tofs, yet if the lofs was not greater, no 
impediment would arife on this ac- 
‘count to the abolition of this com- 
“merce, But the lofs the navy fuftains 
is ina great meafure peculiar to the 
flave trade. It has been truly and em- 
phatically called the grave of our 
“feamen, They are carried off in a 
very rapid manner. The contefts 
they maintain with the tribes on the 
African coaft prove fatal to many. 
Much do they fuffer from the fatigue 
and labour ‘they undergo in feizing 
and fecuring thefe negroes. Many 
‘failors have fell in mutinies raifed by 
the flaves when on board the veffel: 
but, above all, the baleful difeafes 
which are engendered among the ne- 
omg fweep off the failors by whole- 
alé, and ruin the healths of thofe who 
furvive. What compenfation can be 
made for this lofs? Where are the 
infarance brokers who can indemnify 
the community? But if failors far- 
vive without injury to their conftitu- 
_ tions, they experience effeéts which 
. make them more hurtful to the com- 
_ munity. _ The nature of the trade in 
which they are-engaged renders them 
. hore favage, more untrattable, more 
‘hoftile. to liberty, more hardened in 
their hearts. If they enter. into the 
rmaarine fervice, and refide on land, 
‘they form bad fubjects. More likely 
to affault, rob, murder, and commit 
a&s of enormity, to the diftarbance 
of “fociety,, than other failors, If 
+, they “enlift din -the *fervice of other 
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fhips, they become lefs manageable, 


and more prone to raife mutinies, 


Thefe are effects which arife alone 
from the flave trade. ‘The extenfion 
of foreign commerce, which might 
follow the propofed abolition, would 
offer a great encouragement to the 
navy. Inftead of proving the grave, 
it might become a flourifhing fchool 
for feamen. ‘The importation of rude 
produce, and its furplus exporta- 
tion in 3 manufactured ftate, would 
be great part of this advantage. As 
more fhipping would be requifite, fo 
wocld more failors, to man thefe 
fhips; and every good failor is a na- 
tional gain. 

If, then, the navy is of importance 
to the nation, if it is our grand bul- 
wark, as well as our pride and glory, 
if itis by that our free and brave.an- 
ceftors have .tranfmitted to us our 
rights and liberties, and by which we 
now fecure their unmolefted enjoy- 
ment, if’we call to mind the ftruggles 
we have fuccefsfully maintained, and 
the battles we have fought, with all 
the powers of Europe; above all, if 
the eeanith armada holds a place in 
our memory, on what topic fhall 1 in- 
fift with more propriety, when urging 
the abolition of this commerce, than 
the lofs which it occafions to our na- 
val eftablifhment ? 


Another effe& of the propofed plan 
would be the flourifhing ftate of po- 
pulation in general. The improve- 
ment of agriculture, the extenfion of 
manufactures, the increafe of foreign 
trade, would co-operate in producing 
this effet. Wages would be high, 
becaufe demand for labour great; 
price of commodities low, becaufe 
the fupply would equal, if not fome- 
times exceed the demand. ‘The far- 
mer would employ more labourers, 
the manufaéturer more mechanics, the 
merchant more thipping, and confe- 
quently more failors. ‘The eafy mode 
of fubfiftence, together with the in- 
creafing demand for labour, will tend 
to multiply marriages, and the in- 
éreafe of marriages contribute to the 
flourifhing ftate of population, 
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"Thus, then, the nation would be 
greatly benefited by the deftruction 
of this trade; and furely the nation 
js an important party concerned, and 
jts intereft ought to be confulted. 
We are bound by every tie to oppofe 
whatever thwarts its beft interefts. 
The injury which this trade produces 
to the nation is decifive againft it: of 
all the wounds which it gives, none 
is fo painful and fo prejudicial as that 
which it gives to general commerce, 
Is there an impartial or patriotic man 
who is not powerfully moved by this 
confideration? Methinks I hear the 
Genius of Britifh commerce deeply 
Jamenting its continuance, and implor- 
ing its abolition, She exhorts. the 
nation to‘feize the golden opportuni- 
ty. ‘* Ifiyou favour the extenfion of 
my domain, if you with the increafe 
of my votaries, if you confult your 
own trueft intereft, liften to my com- 


-merce.—-Ye monopolizers, who de- 


ftroy my- influence, and injure my 


fame, difcard your mean and narrow - 


potions, act no longer Jike traitors ; 


think how I have already bled under 
your fevere attacks: fee my difhevel- 
led locks, my torn robe, my arms and 
legs worn down: by the chains with 
which you have loaded my frame.” 

No one who has an-ear to hear can 
be deaf to thefe. cries; no one who 
has ability can withold his beft:efforts 
to promote thefe reafonable and jut 

uefts, 

And certainly we muft fee to what 
height Britifh commerce might be 
carried, if all thefe impediments were 
removed, ‘Hiftory: might record its 
extent, fruits, and flourifhing ftate, 
asa phenomenon. Not Tyre, Sidon, 
or Alexandria, might compare with 
her. Even Pheenicia, who fat as 
queen of the ifles, whofe merchants 
were the princes of the earth, might 
no longer bear the palm. 

And now may I afk what is the po- 
licy of the flave trade? Surely very 
fatal, And what would be the be& 
policy of the Englith in this bufinefs? 
The an(wer is, Its total abolition, 


A DISSERTATION on true CLIMATE or RUSSIA, 


BY MATTHEW GUTHRIE, M. D. PHYSICIAN TO THE IMPERIAL CORPS 
OF NOBLE CADETS AT ST. PETERSBURGH, F.R.S. OF LONDON AND 


EDINBURGH.. 


[Continued fram Page 189.] 


THE RUSSIAN SUMMER, 


With the common Phenomena attending 
it. 


UR Ruffian fummer, during a 
O good feafon, prefents exactly 
the oppofite extreme to winter, the 
former being nearly as hot as the lat- 
ter is cold; an admirable arrange- 


- ment of nature, if we confider the 


tafk the fyn has to perform, with re- 
= to vegetation, during that fhort 
pace of time. ' 

The influenge of the fun during 
the period of a Russian suUMMER, 
is, no doubt, aided by that equally 
wife ceconomy telative tothe habits 
pf plants; far whilft the northern 


ones run their courfe uniformly in the 
fhort fpace of time allotted to them, 
(even in Iceland, where, from its in. 
fylar fituation, the heat cannot be fo 
cdnfiderable as with us) thofe import- 
ed from the fouth can by no means ef- 
fe&t all their ftages of vegetation, 
within the bounds of a Ruffan fummer, 
until they have paffed a few feafons in 
this climate, and thus acquired the 
habits of ‘the indigenous plants of the 
country. 

It is remarkable that the thermo- 
meter falls exaétly to 24° and a half 
of Reaumur, below the freezing point, 
during our greateft cold. in winter, 
and rifes to the*fame number of de- 
grees aboye it, during our greateft 
heat of fummer, taking the mean of 

iitcom 
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fifteen years. ‘The fun’s remaining fo 
many hours above the horizon, or ra- 
ther fcarcely leaving it at all during a 
certain period of fummer, afferds 
one reafon for the violent heat which 
a traveller meets with, to his no 
Small aftonifhment, in the latitude of 
60, as the air and earth have not 
¢ime to cool in the fhort interval be- 
tween his fetting and rifing again. 
Two Britith travellers from Bengal, 
(where they are certainly accaftomed 
—— heat) complain much of the 
prefent fummer in St. Peterfburgh. 

I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing a curious fact, connected with 
northern vegetation. There is a dith 
to be found at the tables of Mofcow, 
during winter, which will fearcely be 
credited by the reft of Europe, when 
it is remembered that the climate is 
nearly as fevere as at Peterfburgh, 
viz. afparagus, reared in the open air, 
the uction of a fpecies of Ruffian 

ening, which merits being known. 

In autumn the afparagus beds are 
covered with mats, and buried by the 
falling fnow, which is moft abundant 
in this climate, fo as to preferve the 
plants from being frozen, until they 
arewanted. When a bed of them is 
to be thrown into vegetation, during 
winter, it is done by cutting a deep 
and broad trench all around it, down 
to the unfrozen earth, which is filled 
with {moaking dung, taken out of the 
middle of a Faone dunghill; the old 
mats, covered with fnow, are then 
semoved, and dry ones put: in their 
place, and upon them a thick layer 
of warm dung, leaving only {mall a- 
pertures for the plants to pufh through. 


Raiz. 
The quantity of rain that falls in 


the fix months is 10 99-100, or about 
at Paris inches, 
Days. 


é 

Aurora Borealis 8 to g 
Fog 7 
I fhould be in being able to 
give the heat of wells and fprings 
in this province, to compare with the 
mean heat of our climate, which, ac. 
cording to a curious modern difto. 
very, ought to be pretty nearly the 
fame; but as our water lies within a- 
bout four yards of thé furface, a 
leaft in the diftri@ I inhabit, it may 
be fuppofed to be affeéted by the ire 
fluence of the fin during fummer, 
and the fevere froft in winter. To 
avoid, then, as much as poffible, both 
thefe caufes of error, I have choftn 
for the time of my experiment, what, 
in my opinion, is the moft favourable 
in the whole year,’ viz. the fhort in- 
terval which takes place between the 
rigorous feafon of winter and the heat 
of fammer, when the water is moft 
exempt from either influence. The 
epoch fixed upon, then, for my expe- 
riment was the oth of May, whilf 
we had ftill a little vege | ice in our 
he. - ns that which comes 
own from jake Ladoga ever 
{pring, on its breaking up. At thes 
time, the trees were ftill without 2 
leaf, except the birch, which was juft 
budding; and Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter ftood at 10 deg. and a half above 
the freezing point, fome degrees high- 
er than it had yet done; fo that I 
think, from the {mall effe& the fon 
had yet produced on vegetation, &c. 
we cannot well fuppofe, that the tem- 
perature of a thick covered well in 
my garden, excluded, as much as 
poffible, from communication with 
the open air, by every precaution | 
could ‘invent, could be fo much af- 
fected by it as to produce an error on 
the fide of heat. 

May q Heat of the air 10 deg. 
and a half above o, 

Heat of the well in my garden, 
Imp. Cadet Corps, 2 deg, and 3-qrs. 

Ve Of 

Now, asthe mean heat of our cli- 
mate is 2 deg, 7-10, there is a very 


remarkable coincidence between it = 
C 
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the heat of the water, even taken un- 
der all the difadvantages mentioned 
above. However, I by no means 
offer this as the abfolute and exact 
temperature of deep wells and {prin 
in this province, which may psa 
be confiderably different. 


St. Peterfburgh, N. lat. 59 deg. 
26 min. 23 fec. Long. 30 
deg. 25 E. from the firit 
merid. of Greenw. 

London, N, lat. 51 deg. 3 
min. Long. 0 ~ 

Paris, N. lat. 48 deg. 50 min. 
Long. 2 deg. 25 E. - 


Kingfton, Jamaica, N. ‘lat. 18 
Long. 76 


deg. 15 min. 
deg. 38 min. W. 


. The difference of temperature be- 
tween London and Paris is more re- 
markable than their diftance will ac- 
count for, and, of courfe, is an il- 
luftration of the effec of infular firu- 
ation, which was my reafon for fet- 
ting down two places fo near to one 
another. Accident ‘fometimes pre- 
fents us with one interefting faét when 
in fearch of another. is was =| 
gale, in taking the heat of the eart 

in my garden, to contraft with that 
of my well, for a peculiar purpofe. 
On the roth of April, 1789, Reau- 
mour’s thermometer at 7 deg. above o, 
I found the heat of the earth, ina 
foft bed one foot from-the furface, on- 
ly half a degree above the freezing 
point, and on the next day was afto- 
nifhed to find it at 5 deg. above it, 
although the thermometer in air had 
not altered its pofition, but was ftill 
at 7 deg. nor had the fun fhone out in 
the interval; fo that this furprifing 
change of heat in the earth feems to 
have been effected by a thower of 
tain that fell between the two obfer- 
vations; a ftrong confirmation of the 
hypothefis that rain water contains a 
large portion of latent heat, and pro- 
bably of ele€tric matter; fo that it is 
Age dorptifing if plants fhould, under 
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The mean heat of the only four 
countries determined in this manner, 
that have fallen under my cognizance, 
make a fhort but curious fcale, as 
they are of temperate, torrid, and 
frigid climates. As for example: 


Heat of Wells 
and Springs, 


Mean heat 
of the Cli- 
mates. 


2 deg. 7-10 2 deg. 3-qra 


7 deg. 3-qrs. 
10 deg. 1-qr. in 


. the cave under the 
obfervatory. 


7 deg. 3-qrs. 
10 deg. 


21 deg. 2-4 21 deg. 1-qr. 
certain cireumftances, fart, as it were, 
fuddenly out of the earth, after a 
fhower of rain, as they receive fo 
large a fupply, not only of moifture, 
but likewife of heat, and poffibly a 
vivifying principle, from the ftimulua 
of the electric fluid carried down by 
the rain. 


e 


General Objfervations on the Summer 
Atmofphere, 


The ftate of the atmofphere dar. 
ing the fummer, is, in general, pretty 
fixed, and the air very ferene and 
clear, both during the day and night, 
in fpite of the heavy dew that falls 
from the fetting to the rifing of the 
fun, which feems to ferve, as before 
obferved, for watering the plants dur- 
ing the hot, dry feafon. I have been 
much ftruck with obferving that an 
excellent hygrometer, fent me by the 
learned | Proteffor Pifiet, of Geneva, 
(having it within: doors, with the 
windows open) indicated a greater 
degree of humidity on a fine fum- 
mer’s evening, than during thi¢ moft 
rainy weather; fo much higher is the 
faturation of the air with water, and 
fo much greater is its diffufion through 

it 
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it than when it falls in the form of 
rain. This obfervation favours the 
modetn hypothefis of the chemical 
folution of water in air. 

I think alfo worthy of temark, the 
much: greater effect this fultry debili- 
tating period has upon foreigners, 
(from even warm countries) than on 
the natives of the north, as one fhould 
naturally think the former would fup- 
port it betterthan a people accuftomed, 
for fo long a period of the year, to 
exceffive cold, This, however, is by 
no means the cafe; for whilft foreign- 
ers can fcarcely take any exercife out 
of doors, with the fun high above 
the horizon, without feeling a fpecies 
ef faintith debility, the natives even 
carry on the hardeft labour without 
much apparent fatigue. This may 
probably be accounted for by their 
conftant ufe of the vapour bath, heat- 
ed to adegree unfupportable for many 
minotes to a foreigner, whilft they 
feel themfelves perfectly at their eafe 
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in it, from habit, and ate as fond of 
it as the Greeks and Romans were of 
the tepid water bath. 

Another citcamftance in the mode 
of life of this northetn people, which 
may alfo contribute greatly to their 
fupporting fo well confiderable degrees 
of heat, is their living at home, for 
eight months of the year, in a con- 
ftant heat of from 16 deg. to 20, of 
Reaumur, or from 68 deg. to about 
47 of Fahrenheit; nay, even during 
the fammef, the ovens of their cot- 
tages are obliged to be pretty con- 
ftantly heated, each peafant baking 
his bread at heme, and dreffing his 
victuals in them. 


AUTUMNe 


The remark I havé already made or 
the feafons will account for my leavs 
ing this period blank, and only men- 
tioning it for form’s fakes 


Account or a tivinc BITCH, Bors TOTALLY DEPRIVED OF HER 


TWO FORE LEGS. 


N the month of July, 1788, a 
Spanifh bitch, of a black colour, 
with reddifh fpots, brought forth 
eight little puppies. As fhe had been 
retty free in the choice of her huf- 
nds, the puppies were vefy much 
mixed, and very little like herfelf: 
they flighty looked at them, and fe- 
Je&ted four to be kept. After they 
had removed the others, it was ob- 
ferved that one of them was a bitch 
ppy, deprived of -her fore legs. 
t was imagined it would not live; 
‘but this defeé&t in the make did not 
prevent it from growing as faft as the 
other puppies of the fame litter: the 
is nOW two years old,-and has been 
long’ at her full growth. 

This animal is much like a wolf 
dog, but longer; her hair is long, 
‘roughfand brown; her tail like a fox, 
not énly in the fhape but in the’ man- 
ner in which fhe carries it. Some 


perfons think that the dam has beer 
vifited by a fox, but all naturalifts 
know the marked antipathy between 
the dog and a fox, and the ufelefs at- 
tempts made by M. de Buffon to 
bring thems to produce together. 

This animal is very fond, and will 
follow any one on her two hinder 
paws, which, as fhe walks, are far a- 
funder, and the claws very open. If 
fhe wants to go faft, fhe makes ufe of 
the lower part of her neck, to fupport 
the fore: part of her body, then, by 
leaping and fpringing forward, fhe 
gets on pretty quick: but this method 
of going feems to fatigue her very 
much, and every time her neck touch- 
es the ground, it feems to ‘affect her 
refpiration; and to keep her head and 
mouth: from ftriking, the is- obliged 
to have the mafcles of her neck al- 
ways contracted, in order to keep her 


head up. 
. On 
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Account of a Bitch born without Fore Legs. 


On hearing any noife, fhe keeps 
herfelf in an erect pofition for a con- 
fiderable time. If fhe wants to go up 
ftairs, fhe leaps from ftep to ftep, fup- 
porting her fore parts by the lower 

art of her neck, and readily gets up; 
Bat has no means of getting down 
again. It is not eafy, by feeling, to 
learn the conformation of the bones 
of this animal ; yet, when fhe fits up, 
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as fome dogs are taught to do, a fen- 
fible motion may be perceived under 
the tkin, at the place from whence the 
fore legs fhould naturally proceed ; 
but this probably may arif2 only from 
a motion of the mufcles. In 1789 
fhe littered, and had fix puppies, but 
none of them participat ms the mo- 
ther’s defect. 


Description or THE CASTLE or INVERARY, rue Sear or 
tHE DUKE or ARGYLE. See true annexeo Puiate. 


HE manfion of the illuitrious 
family of Argyle is, both in 
ftruture and fituation, fach as befeems 
the Head of the greateft Clan in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It is built 
with perfect propriety, in the Gothic 
ftile, the power and fplendour of the 
Houfe of Campbell being founded in 
feudal times, ideas and manners. The 
materials of this edifice are a fpecies of 
ranite, or, as it is called in Scot- 
and, whin-ftone; wood produced by 
the forefts of Argylefhire, and lime 
fetched from the ifland of Lifmore. It 
forms a {quare with four circular tur- 
rets. One ftory is funk below the 
furface of the ground; and, round 
this, there is a large area furrounded 
by iron rails. A fuperftruture in- 
tended to give light to the central 
part of the houfe rifes like a {mall 
tower above the reft of the Caftle: 
which, from this its turrets, and Go- 
thic arches, has, in its rout enfemble, 
a very romantic appearance. The 
elegance of the furniture correfponds 
with the external magnificence of In- 
verary. It does not boaft of many 
capital paintings, but the portraits of 
a long lineof anceftry, many of them 
highly diftinguifhed by political know- 
ledge and eloquence, as well as by 
arms, are the nobleft oraaments that 
any family ean poffibly poffefs. There 
are many good rooms in this houfe, 
though none very large. They are 
elegantly furnifhed, and the ceilings 
are beautifully painted and gilded. 
’ The Caftle of Inverary was.built by 
Archibald, Duke, brother to the great 
Vou. Vi 


John, Duke of Argyle, to whom he 
fucceeded in the family eftate and ho- 
nours. Archibald, as is generally 
known, not only figured as a politi- 
cian and orator, for the {pace of half 
a century, but was diftinguithed as a 
virtuofo, an antiquary, a chymift, and 
a general patron of arts and {ciences. 
He colleéted the beft library that was 
in any private hand in Great Britain, 
But when the fucceffion to the duke- 
dom of Argyle pafled to Campbell of 
Mammore, a ditant and collateral 
branch of the late family that termi- 
nated in Dake Archibald, the Duchefs- 
dowager, who entertained the fame 
fentiments towards the new poffeffion 
that are ufually felt by perfons of her 
fex when in her fituation, difpofed of 
all about Inverary that it was in her 
power to difpofe of ; and, among other 
things, of the library, which was pur- 
chafed by, and is now in the poffeffion 
of the Ral of Bute. Ata {mall dif- 
tance from the Caftle ftands the town 
of Inverary, which enjoys the privi- 
leges of a royal burgh. 

The caftle and town of Inverary is 
fituated on an arm of the fea, which 
penetrates. the land above fifty miles 
inward from the frith of Clyde, and 
is diftinguifhed by the name of Loch. 
Fyne. It is near the head of that 

teat lake that Inverary ftands ; nearly 
in the fame latitude with the towns of 
Perth and Dundée; that is 56-degrees 
and twenty minutes north of the equa- 
tor. Loch-Fyne is celebrated as one 
of the great ftore houfes, on the coait 
of Scotland, of herrings, cod, had- 
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docks, whitings, and various other 
kinds of fifth. Five hundred boats 
are employed, in the proper feafon, 
for fifhing, and are, for the moft part, 
fo fortunate as to take a confiderable 
quantity of herrings, part of which 
are falted for the ufe of the neighbour- 
ing country, and part fent to Glaf- 
gow for exportation. This fifhin 

might certainly be increafed, an 

become a fource of great profit to 
individuals, as well as general advan- 
tage to the nation. : 

Loch-Fyne, near Inverary, receives 
the waters of two rivers, the Shyra 
and the Aray, from the latter of 
which Inverary derives itsname. Over 
each of thefe there is a very hand- 
fome bridge. The Aray, precipitated 
in rapid torrents from the mountains, 
made great and wanton havoc among 
the corn land on its banks, until the 
late Duke paved its bed, which he 
did at an immenfe expence. The 
pavement falls gradually, on a fcale 
of inches, and the courfe of the wa- 
ter is thereby rendered gentle and 
fleady. 

The woods around Inverary are 
very extenfive, and thofe around the 
hovfe planted with a good deal of tafte. 
The trees, many of which bear marks 
of high antiquity, are chiefly beech. 
There are alfo fome oaks, chefnuts, 
ath, and fome others. 

About three hundred acres of land, 
clear of wood, is laid down chiefly 
for hay and grazing land. Very little 
of it is applied to the purpofe of raif- 
ing corn; which, if one may judge 
from the Duke’s having a large ftruc- 
ture in his park for the purpofe of 
drying grain, the quantity of rain 
that-falls being fo great as to render 
this neceflary, would be avery ardu- 
ovs attempt. z . 

Nobly as Inveraty is fituated with 
regard to wood and water, yet its 
chief glory confifts in the circuinja- 
cent mouhtains, runfing in various 
dire¢tions, and rifing in various fhapes 
above the clouds.” Among thefe the 
rugged mountains of the province of 
Cowal, to the fouth, hold a diftin- 
guifhed rank. ‘This country feems, 
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on a bird’s eye profpect, to be cut and 
morticed into hills, and glens, and 
pits, and lakes. ‘The afperity of its 
appearance is remarkable, even in the 
Highlands of Scotland. _ It is humor- 
oully called Argyle’s Bowling-green, 
Compared with this clufter of moun- 
tains rifing faft by each other’s fide, 
like trees in a wood, the floping, 
though lofty hills near Inverary, and 
the ridges of mountains that extend 
in ftraight or winding lines to the 
weft, north and eaft, feem like plains, 

The mountains around Inverary, 
from their height, and the rainy cli- 
mate in which they lie, are for the 
moft part covered with clouds. At 
their bafis, near the water, there is a 
“ema deal of coppice-weod ; and, in 
ome fpots, the land is flat enough to 
admit of corn and grafs for hay. On 
the top of a hill, called Dunaquaich, 
which is 870 feet in perpendicular 
height, there ftamds a fquare building 
by way of a fummer-hoofe, with two 
windows in it. From this lofty emi- 
nence you have a very extenfive view 
of Loch-Fyne, and all the neigkbour- 
ing mountains, and a bird’s eye prof, 
pect of the Caftle and all the planta- 
tions. ‘The hill is planted chiefly 
with fir and birch. The trees at the 
bottom of the hill are very large; 
they gradually become lefs as you a- 
fcend ; and near the top they are re- 
duced to brafh-wood. ‘There is a to- 
lerable road to the top of this hill, 
for horfes, and, in different direc- 
tions from the Caftle, you may ride 
through beautiful plantations for fe- 
veral miles, 

About half a mile from the houfe 
is the garden, which comprehends near 
feven acres of ground. It has a very 
large hot-houfe, and fome hot walls. 
Cherries, and other common fruits, 
thrive here very well. Near this gar- 
den is a large building, erected with 
fome tafte, for cattle in winter, cart- 
houfes, &c. and.a number of dwel- 
ling-houfes for the fervants employed 
in Reser About the diftance of 
a mile from this is another building, 
on an eminence, which has a very neat 
appearance, called the Duke’s ins 
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At the diftance of half a mile from 


the caftle is the town of Inverary, fi- - 


tuated on a point of Jand that runs in- 
to.the Loch. Itconfifts of about two 
hundred houfes,, many ‘of which, 
though fmall, are neatly built. The 
people are chiefly employed in fifhing. 
Fifhermen are engaged in this bufi- 
nefs, to the number, fometimes, of a 
thoufand. Coals are nearly as dear at 
Inverary as in London, on account 
of the additional duty impofed on all 
coals carried northwards of the Friths 
of the Tay and the, Clyde. The 
price of labour there is from ten 
pence to a fhilling per day. 

‘At the town of Inverary there is a 
pyramid of ftone, which ferves as a 
monument of the religious perfecu- 
tions which were carried on during 
the fhort and infamous reign of 
James II, 

Sacrum Memoria 
Colini Fratris Germani 
Gualteri Campbell 

de Skipnes 
Qui inter Alios Evangelice 
religions et libertatis populi 


tenaces injufia Occubuit Nece 
Anno Domini MDCLXXXV. 


Scilicet Adverfis probitas exercita Rebus 
T1ifti Materiem tempore Landis batet. 
Dudum Mortuo fed adbuc bene 
Memorato et longe: Memorando 


Pietatis ergo Duncanus Campbell 
pofuit Anno Dui, MDCLXXXVI. 


Profpera Lux Oritur Linguis Animifque 
favete. 


This monument is ereéted, with 
great propriety, near the refidence of 
the chief of the Campbells; a clan 
diftinguifhed by their adherence to 
the principles of both civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Qnthe whole, the general. appear- 
ance of the caftle, town, and envi- 
rons of Inverary is fuch as befeems 
the head of a great tribe in a ftrong 
and mountainouscountry, who, with- 
out lofing fight-of the origin of his 
family in rude and warlike times, a- 
dopts the improvements 8f the pre- 
fent period. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR EIGN. 


EssaME BE ALCUNI Error! Ete- 
MENTARI DELEA MODERNA I. 
DROSTATICA, &c. Examination 
of fome Elementary Errors in‘ modern 
Hydroftatics, applied to the ufe of Ri- 
wers; fubmitted to the Judgment of 
the Academies of Paris, London, 
Berlin, aud Peterfburg: without 
Date, or the Name of the Author. 


HERE have appeared, of late 

years, a furprizing number of 
projects on the methods of remedying 
the dangers occafioned by the courfe 
of rivers: all thefe plans have been 
announced as the legitimate children 
of mathematical demonftration. They 
propofe canals, difcharges, to extend, 
to deepen, to raife the bed, to accele- 
rate or retard the waters, as methods 


all equally demonftrated: fo that the 
pretended fcience of hydroftatics, af- 
ter having paffed through all the cate- 
gories of projeéts, contrary, contra- 
diory, poffible and imaginable, af- 
ter having dived -into all the ftrength 
of calculations and mechanics, after 
the fallacy of them having been 4 
thoufand times fhewn, they, however, 
{till produce the fame plans, as pallia- 
tions. 

After all thefe projects, the ftate of 
Venice, the duchy of Mantua, Tuf- 
cany, Holland, and, ip general, all 
provinces fituated in the neighbour- 
hood of water, are troubled by the 
overflowing thereof. ‘Thefe provinces 
fee their forrents progreflively in- 
creafe, the neighbouring country o- 
verflowed, the mouths of the canals, 
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for difcharging the waters, ftopped up, 
and the level of the water eiiibgnens. 
ly rifing: this obliges the proprietors 
of the land to raife, ftrengthen, and 
fortify their dams, and to multiply 
their defences againft it; notwith- 
ftanding which every day produces 
new ruptures, new inundations, and 
the proprietors of thefe lands fee 
themfelves deprived of their effects, 
ruined by the waters, or exhaufted by 
the expences of repairs. . The na- 
tion, on which the lofs ultimately 
falls, is more and more impoverithed, 
provifions grow fcarce, manufactures 
grow dear, the foreign fale confe- 
quently decreafes, and the country is 
reduced to the condition of thofe un- 
fortunate perfons who are ill, and 
whom every remedy makes worfe. 
What then can be done to put an 
end to thefe evils, which fo much af- 
fii& the human race? -** The great- 
nefs of the enterprize is fufficient to 
alarm every man not deprived of his 
reafon. To conftraé fuch an edifice 
demands the affiftance of philofophy, 
mathematics, hydroftaticks, political 
economy, agriculture, civil and na- 
tural hiftory, &c. fo that, to give a 
perfe& work on this fubjeét, it 18 ne- 
ceffary to have an almoft univerfal 
knowledge. Shouid any individual 
fancy himfelf equal to fuch a work, 
he mutt be vain, rath, and fenfelefs: 
it ought, therefore, to be the em- 
ployment of the Academies, who are 
alone able to fupply many perfons ca- 
pable of furmounting thefe difficul- 
ties. Ihave never,” fays our author, 
** arrogated to myfelf the ability of 
offering any thing but a fketch, per- 
haps an imperfect one, of the grand 
edifice; to which I have been the 
more induced by confidering that the 
model of a machine which is ufeful 
in a great defign is’ always of value, 
although to realife it by fubricating 
its component parts, to fix fuch in or- 
der, and direét them, is the province 
of the beft engineers and_infpefors, 
and requires much confideration, and, 
perhaps, much time.- If the fame 
model is fufteptible of a better form, 
J thal] not envy the merit of him who 


fhall bring it to perfection ; as I well 
know an mventor feldom. brings his 
work to perfeétion, and that the ima- 
gination of a fingle man is not fo fer- 
tile as that of many.” 


The judicious author, after many 
fenfible reflections, offers his propofi- 
tions for the difcuffion of the Royal 
Academies of Paris, London, Ber. 
lin, and Peterfburg. 

The propofition of the. firft part 
which the author fubmits to the judg. 
ment of the Academies is, that mo- 
dern hydroftatics, which are founded 
on the mechanifm of motion, eleva- 
tion, fortification, and fecurity of 
dykes, cannot be fufficient obftacles to 
the caufes which produce the alteras 
tion in rivers, and all the evils which 
arife from an increafe of waters. 

The fecond propofition is,. that mo- 
dern hydroftatics, fupported on the 
mechanifm of dykes, far from deftroy- 
ing the caufes which produce difor- 
ders in rivers, on the contrary only 
ferves to multiply and perpetuate 
them ; places agriculture in a danger- 
ous fituation, and injures national in- 
duftry. If, therefore, this favourite 
do@rine, which is acquainted with 
no other mechanifm to preferve pro- 
vinces from inundation but dykes, the 
fupporting ramparts, is one acknow- 
ledged as not only ufelefs but hurtful, 
what is the true theory which can 
preferve us from the perils which 
threaten us? 

Our author, adhering to the philo- 
fophy of the ancient Egyptians, pro- 
pofes an expedient, in execution cer- 
tainly very difficult, but which, in 
our opinion, is the only one which 
can deliver us, in future, from the ra- 
vages caufed by the inundation of wa- 
ters. This expedient confifts in the 
combined mechanifm of fecuring the 
fides of rivers and excavations. 

The conftitution of ancient Egypt 
was entrufted to the guidance of the 

riefts, in emblematical language; 
sing if we attend to the fyftem of the 


theory of the earth of the ancient F- 
gyptians, the fecret is eafily explain- 
ed, 


Nature, 
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Nature, which is never. at. reft, 
tends always by aétions fyftematic or 
fymptomatic, ‘as mankind by actions, 
voluntary or fpontaneous, either to 
break, diffélve, or deftroy, mountains, 
hills, or plains, 

The waters amafied by the rain and 
the melting of fnow carry away all 
they meet with into the beds of the 
rivers; from whence it arifes that the 
water, forced to feck in height what 
it has loft in depth, rifes, and caufes 
inundations, The expedient to which 
the Egyptian philofophers had re- 
courfewas, to raife certain parts of the 
continent by means of the foil of the 
Nile, which, combined with excavae 
tion, anfwered the purpofe. ** Let, 
therefore, (fays our author) this pro- 
pofal be judged of by the wifdom of 
the moft celebrated Academies; let 
them confider of the moft fafe, moft 
expeditious, “and early means to imi- 
tate this fyftem of the Egyptians, a 
fyftem full of difficulty, but abfolutely 
neceflary, to deliver us from the dan- 
ger of inundations,” 


Aw Account or THoset Insects 
tin FRANCE REPUTED TO BE VE~ 
nomous. Extraé&ed from the Wri- 
tings of Natuvalifts and Phyfigians, 
and made from Obfervation, by M. 


Amoureux, the younger, M. D. of 


the Univerfity of Montpellier. Pa- 
ris. 1789. 


THIS treatife, on which the Aca- 
demy of Lyons has beftowed a prize, 
includes all that has been faid on the 
venom of infeéts. 

M. Amoureux thus expreffes him- 
felf in the commencement of his 
work: 


«* A venomous ferpent which creeps 
under the grafs darts like an arrow ona 
large quadruped, that is able to crufh 
it to pieces; he wounds and fometimes 
kills it, and he perforates and buries 
itfelf in its fleth: he is fatisfied with 
it for many days, and fometimes for 
many months. A weak {fpider, 
which never moves far from its web, 
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keeps: itfelf. in ambofeade to feize on 
flies and little winged infe&ts which 
efcape other dangers, The law of the 
ftrongeft, therefore, does not always 
prevail among animals, - but rather 
that. of inftiné&t, opportunity, and 
want, = © 
** Infects, with refpeét to mankind, 
are a fingular fpecies of beings which 
teatly exercife our patience, by do- 
Ing every poflible injury, and in pros 
euring us apparently but little good. 
They multiply infinitely, and are ex- 
tremely voracious: they breed every 
where, and live every where; they 
change their elemeat according to the 
ftate of their metamorphofis: their 
appearance in fwarms is often calami- 
tous; they make {port of the moft vi- 
gilant of mankind, and deftroy his 
furniture and utenfils. The hufband 
man and labourer, with great difficul- 
ty, fectre their houfes and granaries 
from them. A thoufand infeéts, in va- 
rious forms, feize, with impunity, 
the firft fruit of all their harvefts, and 
often totally deftroy the moft precious 
productions of the earth, of herbs, 
grain, and fruit. The naturalift, 
even .at the moment he is endeavour- 
ing to preferve a collection of them, 
finds himfelf infef&ted by them. Our 
papers, our records, our books, are 
not fafe from their devaftation. Our 
colleétions of herbs are deftroyed, our 
drugs eaten by them: in fine, man- 
kind, in every ftation of life, are tor- 
mented by them, and even, after his 
death, they prey on him. Yet, not- 
withftanding that, man is a haughty, 
roud, and vain being. 

** One of the chief qualities of a 
naturalift, (continues M. Amoreux) 
is not to be delicate, or defpife any 
thing. Every thing that exifts, ani- 
mate of inanimate, ought equally to 
intereft him. .'The leatt motion of an 
infect is fometimes equally inftru€tive 
with fome of the great operations of 
nature : the naturalift ought always to 
compare the great with the little. A 
flefh-worm has its pecaliar organiza- 
tion, as well as an elephant’; a flea has 
his tricks, as well as a lap-dog; the 
ant has his cunning, as well as the pes 
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and the fcorpion has the power of poi- 
foning, as well as the rattle-fnake. 

s What is moft altonifhing in that 
immenfe number of beings which na- 
ture each day gives birth to, is the 
prodigious multitude of infects, whe- 
ther we confider their fmallnefs or the 
brevity of their exiftence, and that 
this multiplication has its deviation as 
well as itslaws. A certain tempera- 


ture of air, either mild, moitt, or. 
cold, hot, or dry, has a great influ- 


ence on their appearance, and in the 
multiplication of thofe infeéts which 
hart the grain, fruit, and other pro- 
doétions of the earth. The multi- 
plication of thofe infects which are 
moft prejudicial to the country de- 
pends on the circumftances of the 
weather which prevail before and at 
the time they are hatched. The fame 
eften operates on the growth of flow- 
ers and feeds, With the fineft appear- 
ances of a feafon, proportions for the 
production of fruits, we find fome 
grow wild, others knit. A difagree- 
able rain, acold morning in the mid- 
dle of fpring, hail, a hot wind, an 
infetious fog, in a moment deftroys 
all the hopes of the hufbandman. In 
like manner, a day which is favoura- 
ble to hatching fome kinds of infeés 
deftroys millions of another {pecies : 
this explains to us why, in certain 
years, we fee trees covered both with 
fruit and infects, and in others the 
multiplication of infects is enormous ; 
the productions of the earth are fcarce- 
ly fufficient for them alone, and moft 
ef thefe productions, in their turn, 
alfo failing, the reproduétion of thefe 
depredators is happily ftopped.” 


This work is divided into two parts. 
Yn the firft we have the different in- 
feéts of France, reputed venomous, 
The learned author diftinguifhes them 
by their names, furnames, proper and 
generical character, their ftruCure, 
and manners. ‘The fecond part treats 
of the nature of each infect, of the 
aétion of the wound, and of the re- 
medies ufed for it. 

The following extraéts will thew 
eur author’s manner, 
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ft. The Loufe. ** Infants are fab. 
jeét to them when not well taken care 
of, but if an adult perfon is troubled 
with them, it arifes from an excefs of 
idlenefs or naftinefs. Every man is, 
doubtlefs, expofed to catch them by 
communication with others, It is 
only a peculiar difpofition of the 
blood and of the perfpirable humours 
which fupports this abominable breed, 
and makes them increafe- infinitely ; 
from whence refults a fcurf with 
which the head is-covered. " 

“* It is fcarcely to be believed that 
there have been perfons of rank who 
have been affliéted with one of the 
moft dreadful maladies which arife 
from lice, phtiriafs, and this muft a- 
rife from a peculiar cachettic difpofi- 
tion which favours their prodigious 
increafe. We may reckon fome per- 
fons, illaftrious both by their rank 
and merit, who have been attacked by 
this peculiar malady, and have died of 
it. Among others was Fonquar, Bi- 
fhop of Nayon, who,’ in 955, was 
devoured by fo great a quantity of lice 
that they were obliged to few his bo- 
dy up in a leather fack to bury it. 

‘¢ The ravages which thefe vile in- 
feéts make between the tkin and the 
flefh is worfe than the poifon which 
others introduce into our bodies. 
Lice exift on the animal humours, 
and on the perfpiration, and quit all 
carcafes and the bodies of thofe who 
are dying. Clinical phyficians have 
agreed that it is a bad prognoftic, and 
the prefage of an approaching diffo- 
lation, when lice fpontaneoufly quit 
the bodies of thofe who have been 
troubled with them. 

2d. * Bugs, that infeét fo hoftile 
to the human race, leave burning 
marks of their paflage over the fkin, 
and affect the fenfe of f{melling in a 
very difagreeable manner. This is 
caufed by a humour peculiar to this 
infect, and which chemifts vaguely 
tell us contains much volatile falt and 
oil. But there certainly is fome other 
principle which renders the fmell of 
99 infect fo ftrong and difagreea- 

e. 

*6 Cleanlinefs is the frft means that 
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fhould be ufed to rid us of fuch difa- 
gteeable companions. To drive them 
away, or deftroy them, it will be pro- 
er to {prinkle the apartment and to 
wath the bedftead with a deco€tion of 
the leaves of walnut-tree, or rub 
them with oil or fpirits of turpentine, 
or a folution of vitriol. Others ufe 
the juice of a lemon. Alfo fome 
rub over the walls a flight decoction 
of lime, flacked with an allum wa- 
ter, and applied hot. . The Neapoli- 
tan ointment is alfo efficacious.” 

The Flea. ‘* Every one knows, 
by. fatal experience, how familiar the 
fleas are with the human body, and 
the confequences attendant thereon. 
Local erifepeles, {mall {wellings, great 
itching, &c. are the effects peculiar to 
thebite of thisanimal. This,likea prick 
from the nettle, and fome other plants, 
is accompanied with approaching 
fymptoms, not fimply arifing from the 
prick of a fharp body, but caufed by 
a fharp and acrid juice which caufes 
an inflammation. It is furprizing 
that an animal, which rifes from the 
furface of waters, and which often 
lives in marfhes, fhould be fo greedy 
of blood, and particularly of human 
blood. Drawn to us, doubtlefs, b 
perfpiration, they generally choofe 
the moft delicate fkins, and all are 
not agreeable to them. A ftranger 
who arrives from the country is ge- 
nerally preferred before a refident. 
Some perfons are abfolutely disfi- 
gured, by the rednefs and {welling 
occafioned by the repeated bites of 
this infe&t. The agitation caufed by 
the fting in the blood caufes a feverous 
difpofition and reftlefsnefs, and_ the 
infupportable itching often provokes 
the fufferer to fcratch the parts, which 
is only a momentary relief, for the 
Jocal inflammation and pain increafes 
in proportion to the irritation. It is 
much more prudent to allay the heat, 
which the venom of the flea has 
caufed, by applying fpittle or frefh 
or falt water to the injured part: the 
evil will go off of itfelf. 

*« If a more expeditious remedy is 
required, volatile alkali may be ap- 
plied with effeét; or unflacked lime, 


applied to the part, and moiftened 
with fpittle, will have the fame ef- 
feet.” 


Ds wInpe. Of India; or Reflects 
tions on the Means which France 
ought to employ with refoe@ to her 
Poffeffions in Affa. Paris, 1790 


AT atime when the affairs of Ins 
dia engrofs fo much of the attention 
of the miniftry of this country, the 
opinion of a Frenchman on the 
French poffefiians in that part of the 
world cannot fail to be entertaining, 
and may be inftru@tive. The author 
of this work is a perfon employed in 
fome part of the French adminiftra- 
tion, 


‘“* It is already agreed,” fays the 
author, in an advertifement, “ that 
to hope or to obtain great fuccefs be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, it is 
neceflary to have a chief eftablifh- 
ment, at which, in time of peace, 
the principal part of our military 
forces may be kept. Among thofe 
which belong to us, Pondicherry and 
the ifle of France are the only ones 
which claim this preference: each of 
them has its zealous partizans, and 
even enthufiafts, The king’s council 
has already decided in favour of the 
ifle of France: but Pondicherry has 
juft prefented a moft lively remon- 
ftrance againft this determination, to 
the National Affembly.”’ 


The author reduces the examina. 
tion of all the queftions on this head 
to two points, which conftitute the 
two parts of his work. ft. ‘* What, 
after the events of the three laft wars, 
is the political utility of the ifle of 
France? 2d. What degree of im 
portance fhould the government at- 
tach to the policy of Sndia ? Ought 
it to attend to a fyftem of offence at 
the ifle of France, and a fyftem of 
defence at Pondicherry?” 


The author proceeds to give an hif- 
torical detail of the operations of 
Francs 
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France in India, during the three laft 
wars of 1744, 1756, and 1778, in 
which the faults committed by the 
India Company in the two former, 
the wrongs committed by many chiefs 
and by the adminiftration, inall, and 
the exploits and fuccefs of fome offi- 
gets are mentioned. 


-« Le Bourdonnais, the creator of 
the fettlement on the ifle of France, 
fhewed his great genius, made ufe of 
every refource, and exhibited the 
greateft intrepidity in the war of 
1744. If his difpofition had been 
fufficiently pliant to have acknow- 
ledged the power of Dupliex, and to 
have a¢ted in concert with a man 
of his temper, France would have 
acquired an immenfe power in In- 
dia. Lally, governor of Pondicher- 
ry, and commander of the land forces, 
was undoubtedly guilty of prevarica- 
tion: after his condemnation, it ap- 
peared that he was badly feconded in 
the war of 1756. Our commander, 
De Suffrein, acquired immortal glory 
in the war of 1778, which reftored 
our affaifs in India.” 


From all the author’s fatts, it is 
eafy to.conclude that it was from the 
ifle of France that the French and 
Dutch were fuccoured in India, dur- 
ing thefe wars, and that they would, 
by means of this ifland, have ac- 
quired a great preponderance, if their 
eperations had been better combined 
and conducted. 

The author confeffes that he is in- 
debted to a military officer, well 
known for his talents and impartia- 
lity, and who has travelled in India 
during the late war, not only for a. 
chart of India, annexed to the work, 
bot for the greater part of the hiftori- 
cal faés in the fecond part. 


«« When, at the peace of 1762, the 
Englith reftored Pondicherry, &c. to 
France, which could be of no fervice 
to them in the extenfion .of their 
commerce, it was evident that this 
place. was held by France only becaufe 
fhe had a project of a military efta- 
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blifhment in India, and Pondicherry 
was preferred, notwithftanding the 
danger arifing ‘from its vicinity to 
Madrafs, ‘They proceeded to rebuild 
this city, which. was only a heap of 
ruins, and, inftead of reducing it, 
by which it could have been more ea. 
fily fortified, they laboured to re. 
build it on the old foundation. Some 
difficulties arofe which did not permit 
them to complete above 8 or goo 
toifes of the fortification, and there 
remained {ftill.4500 toifes to be.done 
when M. de Bellecombe arrived in qua- 
lity of governor, to replace M. Lau- 
rifton, which was but a fhort time 
before the Englith came to lay fiege 
to it. Bellecombe defended himfelf 
fome time, but was obliged to fur- 
render, and all the reft of the French 
pofleffions were foon after reduced. 

** It is not ‘eafy to believe that, 
Pondicherry being placed in the midft 
of the Englifh forces in India, they 
will ever allow France time to fortify 
it fufficient to rival their power. Sup- 
pofing the French. were to attempt it, 
the Englith have too much power in 
India to permit it to be effeéted. 

“ The partifans of Pondicherry 
pretend that our fate in India depends 
on poffefing it. We cannot, fay they, 
perform any one operation in India 
without one capital place where we 
can difembark, ftow our ammunition, © 
&c. and eftablith hofpitals, This is 
the fyftem we ought to oppofe to the 
prodigious power of the Englith in 
India.” 


The author, to-reply to this objec. 
tion, which, if not well founded, is, 
at leaft, fpecious, takes a geographi- 
cal, military, and political view, of 
the ftate of thofe powers in India 
with which we may have conneétions, 
In doing this, he forms an analyfis of 


_ all Indoftan, an immenfe country, di- 


vided into many ftates, among which 
the five following powers are the moft 
diftinguithed ; the Englith India Com- 
pany, the fucceflor of Hyder Ali, 
the Soubah of the Decan, the Little 
Marattas, and the Mogul. Of thefe 
the Englifh Company 1s iid 

: the 
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the firft, whether confidered as mili: 
tary or commercial, for the im- 
menfe extent of territory they poffefs, 
Jt is afferted. that the Bnglith have 
now in India 13,000 European and 
100,000 fiative troops. ; 


We fhalt-not follow our author in. 


the ana pt of nag countries ae 
company and the other powers S, 
nor s che calculation of their eo 
in infanty, cavalry, &c. We canhot 
help being furprized to fee the Mo- 
gul placed Jaft.. Formerly his im- 
menfe territories included all Indoftan 
and the Peninfula, but fuch is his pre- 
fent ftate of weaknefs and decay, that 
he fcarcely deferves to be claffed a- 
=e the military powers, There 
are fome other fovereigns in Indoftan, 
but of ‘no great confequence. 

After having developed the intereft 
of each, the author fhews that the fi- 
tuation of India has been unftable ever 
fince the departure of Mr, La Bour- 
donnais, and that it is wrong to 
found a plan on a bafis fo unftable. 

He then gives his opinion that the 
powers of Toance in India fhould be 
united at the ifle of France, and not 
at Pondicherry: the inconveniences 
of which fettlemént he points’ out 
with refpett to its vicinity to the En- 


& 
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glith, and thews the fums it would coft 
to fortify it well, and the difficulty of 
placing it out of danger from their at- 
tacks, who will be conitantly aygment- 
itig their forces; as, having loft their 
poffeffions in America, they will turn 
their attention more than ever to In- 
dia. 

France, this. writer. afferts, ought 
only to have fa&tories in India, under 
chiefs who were capable of obferving 
the conduct of the powets, and able 
to advife any ~ neceflary " operation 
which might be purfued from the ifle 
of France. 

This work concludes witha piece 
of advice equally confiftent with found 
philofophy and wife policy. { 

*¢ Letus be careful (lays he) not té 
alarm the native princes bya thirft for 
extenfive territories. What affiftance 
can they afford us, unlefs we are able 
to drive out the Englifh, and to fix 
ourfelvesin their place ? The real con- 
queror of this part of the world will 
be hini, who, after having deprived 
his rivals of the territories they have 
invaded, fhall reftore them to the 
princes who have been defpoiled of 
them, and on no other ftipulations 
than what are neceflary im favour of 
our commerce.” 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Aw Historica Devetorement 
or THE Pourricat Constitu- 
TION oF THE GeaManic Em- 
Pires By J. S. Pitter, Privy 
Counfellor of Fuftice, Se Tranf- 
lated from the Gerinan, by Jofiah 
Doronford, of Lincoln’s Inn, L. L. D. 
Vol. II. 

[Continued from page 217.] 


R, Patter Having putfued his 
hiftory down to the peace of 
Weftphalia, proceeds to give the furm 
of the Germanic empire as then fettled, 


' Germany therefore, confidered as one 
empire, is now a political, but not, like 


the other Européan gations, a fimple body, 


Vor. V, f 


but a compound one, the component parts 
of which are diftinét ftates, which. ftill 
preferve their connexion under the Em- 
peror, as one common fupreme head, 
With this idea, every difficulty which had 
hitherto arifen in the difputes concerning 
the Germanic empire, whether its govern- 
ment was monarchical, ariftocratical, de- 
mocratical, or mixed, totally vanifhes. ° 
People were not aware that among differ- 
ent forms of governments there might be 
another higher divifion of fimple and ‘com 
pound ftates, which’ had no conformity 
with any other than the firit of the differ- 
ent ftandards, The examples of the Seven 
United Provinces, the Thirteen Cantons of 
Swifferland, aud the Thirteen United States 
of North America, prove the poilibility of 
feveral ftates being united in one compound 
political body, the component prrts of 
which do not on that account ceafe to be 
Pp Separate 
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feparate ftates. The Germanic. Empire 
has only this .peculiarity, that, notwith- 
ftanding its difmemberment into fo many 
feparate: ftates, it has preferved its ancient 
monarchical head ; and ail this may be per- 
fe&tly reconciled“ upou the fame principle 
as we confider all: compound bodies, when 
we view them in the whole; in a different. 
light from that in which we view them in 
their feparate parts. 

Germany, as a compound ‘political bo- 
dy, ‘confifts of as many different ftates as 
there are flates of the empire, «and. terri- 
tories, each of which has its own peculiar 
government, which are again diftinguifh- 
ed into almof every poffible fpecies; and 
are, more or lefs, monarchical, ariftocra- 
tical, ‘or democratical. In the: whole, 
however,,Germany, confidered as. an ¢m- 
pire, has its monarchical form of ‘govern- 
ment, fo long asthe perfon of the Empe- 
ror is independent of ‘all fuperior human 
power :° for thé effential difference be- 
tween 4 monarchy and republic confifts in 
this, that in the latter no fingle individual 
can be independent, as crowned heads 
only in the former. Germany; therefore, 
confidered in the whole, in reckoning the 
ftates of Europe, can to more be Icft out 
of the number of empires and monarchies, 
than’ Great Britain, Sweden, or Poland ; 
‘but this:is no reafon why the Emperor 
fhould have an abfolute.monarchical pow- 
er, like the Kings of Denmark, France, 
and others; but he remains a Monarch, 
thqugh’ he cannot aé& without the. confent 
of the Diet, any more than:a. King of 
Great Britain without the concurrence of 
the Parliament; and though his throne 
is not hereditary, like that of other kings, 
but depends upon ¢@ free cleétion, like that 
of Poland. 

If we confider this compound political 
body again in another point of view, which 
is infeparable from: it, viz. its component 

arts, it has evidently much more refem- 

lance to the States of the United Pro- 
yinces, Swifferland, and North America, 
than to countries which are f{mple mo- 
narchies, This diftinguifhing charaterif- 
tic certainly always remains, that we are 
united, not merely under a congrefs, or 
ftates-general, but under @ common. fu- 
preme head, endowed with monarchical 
though not abfolute power, and in moft 
refpce&s under the neceflity of aGting with 
the concurrence of the ftates of the em- 
pire. This, however, does ngt by any 
means prevent the other third point, ag 
often as the component parts come into 
confideration, in which the conftitution of 
the United: Provinces mentiqned above, 
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may-be compared. with. that of the Gete 
manic. empire, as farjas this empire is.di. 
vided .into. feparate ftates totally difting 
from each other, 

Every cle€torate, every principality, 
every imperial.citys every territory, how- 
ever inconfiderable, which. is.included in 
the number of the flates of Germany, has 
its own peculiar government, its awn fune 
damental laws, its own.taxation, admini- 
firation .of juftice,:.police,. coinage, . and 
what is, Rill, more, \its own. military: efta- 
blithment, agd the right, of ,entering into 
alliances, making war, concluding peace, 
and fending ambaffgadors; in fhort, what- 
ever ideas a perfon travelling, through the 
various independent ftates of .Europe may 
form of, the difference of their conftitu- 
tions, laws, and other regulations, will 
equally qccur to a traveller.in Germany ; 
and often teach him, ‘in a ftill more ftrik- 
ing manner, that there are ftates which 
are.totally diftin& from.each other ;.fince 
he need not travel -half.a,day, -without 
finding forms of government . fometimes 
republican, fometimes monarchical, fome- 
timies limited, fometimes defpotic, fome- 
times hereditary, and fometimes depend. 
ent on the freedom of eleétion, and with- 
out'finding totally different laws. in.every 
new territory, other coins, other. pofts, 
and other. foldiers *; and.a perfon who 
refides but. for a fhort time in the country, 
would much more frequently experience 
that Germany confifts of feyeral ftates to- 
tally diftin® from each other, than, that 
the empire is Rill united under, one com- 
mon, fupreme head, 

One cireumftance arifing-from this, and 


culiar to the,Germanic empire, is the 
Tifindion veri its caalians and, im- 
mediate members. In the fame manner 
as two objeéts which we may fuppofe to 
have relation to each. other, are, immedi- 
ately related, when there is no third ob. 
je& intervening, but otherwife only me- 
diate. This may be illuftrated by. the ex- 
ample of the connexion between a grand- 
father and his children, who may be faid 
to be medijately related;.while the rela- 
tion between parents and childrep, on the 
contrary, is immediate; and in this rela- 
tion, all perfons and affairs in Germany 
fland, under the fovereignty of the em- 
pire, and its common -head. :. But asa 
nobleman’s eftate, for.inftance, which lies 
io a German priacipality, and fubje& toa 
ptince’s fovereignty, is only fo far a part 
of the Germanic empire, as it conftitutes 
a part of that principality ;. fo, with.refpe& 
to the whole empire, it can only. be. con- 
fidered as a mediate member. Sych eftates, 


* This circumftance is very inconvenient to ftrangers: the difference of the States 
is not only obfervable by the uniform of the troops, colour of the livery.of the pol- 
tiliong s- but by a change of money, which frequently differs in its value, and gene- 
pally by the payment of fiehh tolls. , 
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or territoriés, of the contrary, are inime- 
diate, which do not’ forn any ‘paft of an- 
other fate, ‘but only ¢onititute’a part of 
the empire in general, 

According to this idea, the whole of 
Germany ‘is‘ divided’ into mediate and imi- 
mediate ‘mienibers; the’ latter of which 
are regularly at’ the fame time ‘ftates of 
the empite, who ‘have the government of 
their refpe@ive’ countriés in their’ own 
hands ; and’ ‘the formien are, © a8 parts of 
thefe ftates, fubje& ‘to their’ térritorial fo- 
vereignty ;- yet there are immediate nitin- 
bers of the empire likewife, which have 
no feat dr Voice at the Diet, and are there- 
fore not Rates, the very nature of which 
effentially confifts’in fuch a feat and voice, 
Thefe are the free imperial’ nobility, 
or knighthood of the empire, and ‘the 
imperialvillages. Many “noblemen’s:e- 
ftates, convents, ‘and cities likewife, have 
Yo their immediacy, and are become fub- 
je& to the fovercignty of other fates, and 
ate therefore mediate; and the queftion 
is ftilf difputed with fome, whether they 
ate immediate or not. 

The whole conftitution of the Germanic 
empire, therefore, cénters ‘in this, «that 
the queftion ‘till remains’ refpe&ing the 
fovereign rights Of the emftror over me- 
diate meribere, either in the cafe of com- 
plaints made égaint their ordinary govern- 
ment, of by virtue of certain ‘referved 
rights which exifted before the rife of ter- 
ritorial’ fovereignty, and have remained 
throughout’°Germany ‘in the -Emperor’s 
power. Thefe are, in particular, his right 
of raifing to a higher rank, conferring aca- 
demical honours, ‘and nominating counts 
palatiné of ‘his court, and notaries. Yet 
even thefe rights cannot be exercifed with 
any fegal effe&t, or acknowledged in moft 
countries, Without their being firft: fub- 
mitted to the examination aad approbation 
of the certitorial Lord. 

No fovereigity whatever can be exer- 
cifed over immediate members of the em- 
pire, éxtept inthe name of the Emperor ; 
but with this diftin@ion again, whether it 
is left to the Emperor alone, asin the cafe 
of ‘mot imperial grants; invefitures, and 
the jurifdiétion as exercifed in the impe- 
rialcourt# of Judicature, with refervation 
of the' refort to the “Auftregues } or whe- 
ther it: depends ipon'the confent of the 


Diet, ‘the two: fuperior “colleges ‘of ‘the © 


empite, or of the eleoral college alenc. 
This matter has been determined ‘at differ- 
ent times, ‘partly in the peace of Weft- 
phalia, and partly in the Emperor’s capi- 
tulations ; though with: refpeét to the lat- 
ter, all the difputes which have arifen con- 
cerning the cafes where the ele&toral con- 
fent alone is neceffary, have not yet been 
wholly decided. ; 

Even in the peace of Weltphalia, fome 
deubws are Mill remgining concerning what 
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cafesy befides thofe whith ate exprefsly 

niefttioned as belonging to the Dict, are in- 

cluded in the clawfe annexed): which \nien- 

tidns * other fitnilar:cafes.”?. Even in thofe 

mattets which belong to the Diet, particu 

larly whenany thing is in:queftion which 

is to havethe force of law: throughout-the 

empire; and the weight of which is likely 

to fallbupon the ftates themfelves, the ba-. 
lance feems miore in favour of the.ftates 

than of the-emperor.” On this account it 

almoft-as frequently ‘happens, that a mo+ 

tion’ is made on the. fide of the: States, 

which they endeavour to bring to a con- 
clafion of the Empire.undér the Emiperor’s 
authority;:as that the Entperor himifelf 
propofes any thing which requires.the con- 
lent of the-Emipire. Ini this. refpe& we 
find thatthe relation between the Emperor 
and the Diet is totally diffetent:from that 
im whichthe:King of Great Britain ftands 
tothe Parliament, or the Kings of Sweden 
and Poland ‘to their Diets: There thofe 
who have a fea@and' voite at the, Diet, are 
only private perfons ; whilft here the States 
are actual fovereigns of a tountty. Eves 
the Congrefs of North ;Ametica: confifts 
only. of deputies — the: United: States, 
each of -whom:is dependent:on' the State 
which fends him, and: bound to. comply 
with its imftruétions; the: States of Ger- 
many, on the contrary,: are. Sé&ual rulers 
of thofe countries, from the poffeffion of 
which they derive their: feat and voice at 
the Diet. The votes themfelves are given 
as they pleafe ; or when they depute others 
for that purpofe,.as their plenipotentiaries, 
it remains always in their power to direct 
how they thall: be given. 

Befide the opinions er refolutions which 
the States may form among themfelves, it 
is certainly neceffary for the Emperor to 
give his approbation before.a decree of 
the Empire can:have its legal:force,.or the 
rights of majefty be exercifed throughout 
Germany...” Yet there. are cafes where a 
joint refolution of al} the) States of the 
Empire together, or of-a certain number 
of them, may haye its due efficacy with 
out the Emperor’s confent : as inthis man- 
ner feveral of the States have. united, and 
entered-into: a-fort of treaty. with each 
other, more thea once, refpetting the 
ftandard of coinage, which they have fet- 
tled themfelvéss eet 


He then procéeds ‘to the conftitu- 
tion of the provincial, ftates;. but to 
enter into them would lead us -too fay. 
We thall conclude our extraGs with 
the ereCtion ‘of Hanover into 4 ninth 
eleftorate. He thus details it: 


As Leopold, in imitation of his predee 
eeffors, had addgd new Princes to the Em 
Ppe pire, 
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pire, and the way was already broken by 
the. erection of an cighth eleGtorate, during 
the former.seign, no reafon could poflibly 
be. given, why 2 ninth ele@orate fhould 
not. be, ere at. prefent. And what 
Houfe could have a more equitable claim 
tathe honour, .than that, whofe anceftors 
had. been in poffeffion.of two. duchies al- 
teady, befides the eledtoral dignity ; and 
which, though after a contet:of fo many 
years it appeared to be irrecoverably loft, 
yet had always continued immediately at- 
tached to. the Ele@oral Houfes, and hady 
in many re{petts, performed the moft ef- 
fential fervices for, its paternal: country, 
and for the common Head of the Empire 
in particular ? 

When Jofeph I. was cle&ed. King of 
the. Romans, the Emperor took the op- 
portunity of propofing to the Eleétors, 
then affembled at Augfburg,.in 1690, the 
erection of a ninth ele@orate in favour of 
Erneft Auguftusy Duke..of Hanover, and 
his fucceffors ; and at the fame time made 
another propofition; that the kingdom of 
‘Bohemia fhould be fully reftored to its 
ele&oral rights, which it had been gradu- 
ally deprived of, in order to preferve the 
xeligious proportion hitherto fubfifting a- 
mong the Elefors. 

ter two treaties concluded on this 
fubjeé&t by the Emperor, with the Courts 
then “refident at Zelle and Hanover, his 
Impefial Majefty publicly announced the 
affair tothe Electors, May 27, 1692; and 
eon the agth. of December conferred the 
inveftiture of the new cle@orate on the 
Barons Otho de Grote and Chriftopher 
de Limbach, the Hanoverian Plenipoten- 
tiarfes at Vienna, In confequence of this, 
one oppofition after the other arofe, even 
from the Eleétors of Treves, Cologne, 
and the Palatinate, againft the new elec- 
torate. It was ftill more oppofed by moft 
of the Members of the College of the 
Princes, and even by the Houfe of Brunf- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel, Such was the gene- 
ral averfion to the meafure, that moft of 
the ancient Houfes of the Princes, and fe- 
yeral ecclefiaftical States, entered into a 
particular union, under the name of “the 
cotrefponding Princes againft the new 
eleétorate.’’ The Houfe of Wiirtenberg 
in particular, which was oné of the num- 
ber, complzined that the. office of arch. 
ftandard-bearer of the empire, which was 
their right already, waS.conferred as anew 
imperial office on the new Eieétor, 

At the Congrefs of Peace at Ryfwick, 
the Envoy from the Ele&or of Brunfwick 
was acknowledged as fuch by the foreign 
Powers, although fevcralof -the States, 
who differed.in their fentiments,, warml 
protefted again it: in the treat itfelf, 
the affair was not taken notice of, The 
Elé@or, Ernch “Auguitus, died Jandary 
28, 1698, whe-his eldcit fon, George 


Lewis, fucceeded,. and received the. ine 
veltiture again, with the eleGoral digni. 
ty, through his Minifter, M. de Hulden- 
berg; and the Ele&ors of Treves, Co- 
logne; and the Palatinate, withdrew their 
protefts. The oppofition.of the Princes, 
on the contrary, was fill more violent ; 
they not only renewed their union at Gof. 
lar, February 5, 1700, againft the ninth 
eleGtorate, but entered into a league, July 
roth the fame year, at Nurenberg, to bring 
a combined army of 24, and, it it fhould 
be neceffary, 48,000. men into. the field 
to oppofe it. 

On the other fide, the affair received 
no inconfiderable additional weight, b 
an a& which was paffed in the nglith 
Parliament, at London, June 12, 1701, 
eftablifhing the fucceffion of the throne of 
England in favour,.of Sophia, the widow 
of the Ele@or Erneft Auguftus (whofe mo-« 
ther, a daughter of King James I, was 
the confort of Frederick the unfortunate 
Ele&or Palatine), and her Proteftant fuc- 
ceffors of the Houfe of Hanover; which 
was confirmed by a fecond aét‘of parlia- 
ment, OGober25,1705. Soon.after this, 
Duke Anthony Ulric, of Brunfwick-Wol. 
fenbuttel, was reconciled to the new elec- 
toral Houfe; and when the Ele@tor of Ba- 
varia was put to the ban of the Empire, 
April 29, 1706, and the EleGor . Palatine, 
in confequence of this, was reftored to the 
fifth place, which he formerly enjoyed a- 
mong the Eleétors, and recovered alfo the 
office of Arch-fteward of the Empire, a 
refolution was paffed at the Diet, June 30, 
1708, for the introdudtion of the new 
Eleétor of Brunfwick, as well as the rep 
admiffion of Bohemia. © This was aQtually 
accomplithed September 7, 1708; upon 
which the Ele€tor of Brunfwick was in; 
vefted with the office of Arch-treafurer of 
the Empire, April 2, 2710. 


A Review of the Third Volome 
fhall appear in our next. 


Appress or THE Natrionar As 
SEMBLY OF FRANCE TO. THE 
Peorre. Sheaing what they have 
already dane, what they further in- 
tend, and anfwering their Calumuia- 

tors. With an Appendix, Ridg- 
way. 


ALTHOUGH it is not our cuf- 
tom to notice works which appear in 
the thape of a pamphlet, yet the great 
importance. of ‘the ° reyolution “in 
France renders every thing pelperting 
it highly interefting ;. and .as this has 
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every appearatice of authenticity, we 
fhall enter into a.copious review of 


it. : > ), 
The beginning of the addrefs clear- 

ly points out the motives of its publi- 

cation, — * , 


National Affembly, while advance 
ing in their courfe of labours for the pub- 
lic good, receive from all parts the felici- 
tations of provinces, cities, and comimu- 
nities, teftimonies of the public joy,.and 
acclamations of public gratitude; but 
they..bear aifo the murmurs.and.clamours 
of yoke who are hurt by the dachrugtion 
of fo many abufes, of fo many private in- 
terefts goo prejudices. While intently 
occupied upon the happinefs of all, they 
are diftreffed with the fufferings of imdi- 
viduals. They make all poffible allow- 
ance for prejudices, forthe heat,and ani- 
mofity of patty, and know how to par- 
don even injuftice ; but they hold it to be 
an effential duty to guard their conftituents 
againft the influence of calumniatots, and 
to diflipate thofe vain terrors: with which 
fome may attempt to alarm them, 


Fie? thon pedceed to anfwer-bhe 
xf What good has the Af 


queftion—** 
fembly. done ?”* 


“¢ Te has,” fay they, ** traced the 
principles of. the conftitution, efta- 
blithed the rights of man in their de- 
claration of rights, reftored to the 
nation the privilege of decreeing their 
own laws, and, at the fame time, fixed 
the'trde principles of the monarchy; 
deftroyed obnoxious diftinétions, efta- 
blithed a national guard, abolifhed pe- 
coliar privileges, diflipated the vexa- 
tious feudal fyftem, freed the nation 
from ‘a: troublefome courfe of pro- 
vincial adminiftration, annihilated 
arbitrary orders, completely organ- 
ized the municipalities, fixed the new 
divifion of the en abolifhed 
venality in the magiftracy, reformed, 
in part, thé criminal code, lightened 
the odious Gabelle, have, in part, 
reduced immoderate penfions, and 
have clofely applied to a reform in the 
finances.” 


Here, then, (fay they) ts a fummary of 
our work, orrather of yours; for we are 
but’ your organs; and it is you who have 
jattru@ted us, who. have encouraged and 


fapported us in Sur labours. “What an xra 
is this to which we are at length arrived ? 
How honourable an inheritance have you 
to tranfmit to your pofterity! Elevated 
to the rank of ¢itizens, admiffible to all 
employs, enlightened cenfors of © public 
affairs, when not a€tually engaged in the 
condué of them; certain that every thing 
is done by you and for -you, equals, in 
the eye of the law, free to a, to fpeak, 
to write; accountable in your aétions to 
no individual whatever, but to the publie 
only, and always amenable; what condi 
tion can be conceived happier, or more 
honourable than yours? 

Is there a fingle citizen, worthy of that 
name, who can look back with regret.om 
the patt ftate of things, or who would ga- 
ther up the ruins with which we ate fur- 
rounded, in order to re-conftiua the any 
cient edifice ? . 

And yet, what-has not been faid; what 
has not been done by our enemies, .to 
weaken in you the impreflion which fuch 
bleflings ought naturally to produce? 


The Affembly then go on to.anfwer 
the charges brought againft. them by 
their enemies, which they do inva 
ftrong and nervous matifier; and then 
proceed to declare to the people the 
objects on which they ate now.em- 
plored. Fixing the. military efta- 

lifhment, arranging a fyftem of tax- 
ation that will be adopted to eafe and 
encourage agriculture and indaitry, 
fixing the clergy in’a fituation equally 
diftant from poverty and riches, com, 
pleating a fyftem of criminal-and pe- 
nal laws, forming @ code of lv 
law, and laftly, intending to termi- 
nate their labours by a code of in- 
ftru€tion or national education, 


Behold, (fay they) O people of France, 
the profpe& of happinefs which lies before 
te !—Some few fteps more remain yet to 
¢ trodden in this career of labours; and 
it is during this interval that the detracs 
tors of the revolution lie in wait for you. 
Guard ‘againft that impetuous vivacity fo 
natural to you: above all things, dread 
the commiffion of violences ; for any kind 
of diforder may prove fatal to liberty, 
This liberty is dear to you; you are in 
poffeffion of it; thew yourfelves capable 
of preferving ft; ‘be faithful to the Poirit, 
and even to the letter, of the decrees of 
your repref¢ntatives, accepted, or fanc- 
tioned, by the ‘king; diftinguith between 
the feudal ritshts ~ abolifhed freely and 
without redémption, and thofe which are 
to be puindbited; and which are ftill in 
force. 
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force. Let the fit be no longer exaéted, 
nor the fecond-refufed. Bear in mind the 
three’ facred words, the NAtron, *the 
Law, the Kine. The Nation, that is, 
jourfeiees; the Law, that is alfo you, as 
proceeding from you; the King, that is, 
She guardian of the law. 


After a farther appeal to the le 
an behalf‘ of their conduct, eae: 
elude: 


* As for us,. profecuting our laborious 
tafk, devoted to. the grand bufinefs of the 
Gonttitution, your work, as well as ours, 
we will terminate it; and aided by all the 
ts of France, we fhall conquer every 
ftacte. Satisfied in ‘our confcience, 
convinced, and already happy in your ap- 
ching felicity, we will place in your 
Beds ths facred depofit of the Conftitu- 
Bion under the guard of new virtues, the 
feeds of which, contained in your fouls, 
will foon appear in full/bloom on the firft 
days.of liberty: ‘ 


(Signed) 
Bareauxde Pufy, Prefident, 


Raborde de Mereville, 
“Z? Abbe Expilly. 
“Le Vitomte dé Noeilles, 
tGuillotin, 
Ze Baron dé Marguerittes, 
Ze Marquis de la Cofte, 


gerne are the outlines of this valua- 

t,. 8. pamphlet. which 
pat ny 3 pal hy every Englith- 
man, and we with it may ftimulate 
them not to be behind-hand in the 
caufe of true liberty. A long ap- 
pendix is annexed to it of authentic 


apers, a which is the celebrated 
a rwdtome of right. 


TRavets TO DISCOVER THE 
Sovaces or tHE Nite. By 
= Bruce, of Kinnaird, E/7. 
~R.S. 5 Vols. 4to. Robin- 
fons. 


[Cowtinued from Page 226.) 


Secretaries. 


ON the 8th of December they 
teached the hill of Lamalmon, which 
they afcended by a path featcely two 
feet wide, fpiral to the top of a moun- 
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tains and, always. on, the. brink of 2 
precipice: here they were obliged to 
unload their baggage, and crawl upa 
hill; cartying them, by little and lit. 
tle, on theit thouldets, °“’They'pafied, 
however, _ without accident. . This 
was. the pafs. to Gondar, where the 
i a duty to pay for the goods wit 
them. SB ae ak 

Soon after they reached. Gondar, 
where they found feveral of the royal 
family: ill of the {mall-pox.. Mr. 
Bruce now took on him his mr of 

hyfician, and, by putfuing the'Eng- 
ith. regimen, fucceeded in .reftoring 
moft .of his patients, . For his.fee, he 
was prefented with-a neat and conve- 
nient houfe, 

Mr. Bruce, foon after, ‘had an in- 
terview with the Ras, who told him 
he was appointed to the command of 
fome . Soon after he had an-au- 
dience of the king. 

Our author now procééds to give’ a 
geographical defcription of Abyfiinia, 
and a. comparifon. between Ki cuf- 
toms of Abyffinia and Perfia. 

Having difcuffed this fabjeét; Mr. 
Bruce gives an account of an Abyf- 


finian banquet. 


In the capital, where one. is fafe from 
furprize at all times, or in thé country vil- 
lages, when the rains have become fo. cons 
ftant that the valleys will not bear:ai horfe 
to pafs them, or that men cannot venture 
far from home, through fear of being 
furrounded and {wept agr ft temporary 


torrents, occafioned by fudden fhowers 
onthe mountains; ina word, when amar 
can fay he is only fafe at home,and the fpear 
and fhield is hung up in the hall; anum- 
ber of people, of the'beft fafhion, in the 
villages, of both fexes, courtiers in the 
palace, or citizens im the town, meet toge- 
ther to dine between twelve: and one 
o’clock. . A long table is fet in the. middle 
of a large room, and -benches befide it, 
for a number of guefts who are invited. 
Tables and benches the Portugueze intro- 
duced amongft them; but’ bull hides, 
f{pread upon the ground, ferved them ‘be- 
fore; as they now do in the camp and 
country. A cow; or bull, one.or :more, 
as the company is numerous, is: brought 
clofe to the door, and its feet. ftrongly 
tled. The tkin that. hangs down under 
its chin and throat, is cut: only fo deep 
as to arrive at the fat, of which. it.totally 
confits, and, by the feparation of . ~ 
ma 
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{mall blood-veffels, fix or feven. drops of 
blood only fall upon the ground: They 
have’ no ftone, bench, nor altar, upon 
which thefe crue) affaffins ‘lay:the animal’s 
head inthis operation. I beg pardon forcall- 
ing them affaflins, asthey are not fo mer- 
ciful as to aim at the life, but, on the con- 
trary, to keep the beaft alive till it be 
nearly eaten up. Having fatisfied the Mo- 
faical lawy:according to this conception; 
by pouring thefe fix or feven drops upon 
the grqund, two or more of them fall to 
work; on the back of the beaft, and on 
each fide of the fpine, they cut fkin deep ; 
then, putting their fingers: between the 
fieth and the tkin, they begin to ftrip the 
hide of, the animal half way down its 
ribs, and fo on to the buttocks, cutting 
the kin wherever they can commodioufly, 
to ftrip'the poor animal ‘bare. ‘All the fleth 
en the buttocks is then cut off, andiin fo- 
lid, fquare pieces, without. bones, or 
much effufion of: blood; and the prodi- 
gious noife the animal makes is a fignal for 
the company to fit down to table. There 
are then laid before every gueft, inftead of 
plates, round: cakes, “if they may be -fo 
called, about twice as-largeag.a pan-cake, 
and fomething thicker and tougher.,, It 
is unleavened bread, of a fourith tafte, 
far from being difagreeable, and very ca- 
fily digefted; made of a grain called tiff. 
It is of different colours; from black to 
the ‘colour of the whiteft wheat bread. 
Three or four of thefe cakes are generally 
put uppermof, for the food of the per- 
fon oppolite to whofe feat they are placed, 
Beneath thefe are four or five of ordinar 
bread; and of a blackifh kind. Thee 
ferve the mafter to. wipe his fingers. upon, 
and afterwards the fervant for bread for 
his dinner:- Two or three: fervants then 
come, cach with a fquare piece of beef in 
their bare hands, laying it upon the cakes 
of tiff, placed like difhes dowa the table, 
without cloth or any thing elfe between 
thems . By this time, all. the guefts have 
knives.in their hands, and their men have 
the. large crooked ones, which they put 
to all forts of ufes during the time of war. 
The women have fmall' clafped. knives, 
fuch asthe: work: of the Kind made at 
Birmingham: The company are fo rang- 
ed that one man fits between two women; 
the man, with:his long kpife, cuts a thin 
i which: would::be thought.a good 
eef-fteak in England, while you fee the 
motion of the fibres yet perfectly diking, 
and alive in the!flefh.. No man in Abyf- 
finia,. of: any fathion whatever, feeds him- 
felfy gr topches his own meat. The wo- 
men take the ffeak-and cut it length-ways, 
like firings, about the thicknefs of a little 
finger, then craf{s-ways, into fquare pieces, 
fomethiug fmaller than dice. They then lay 
it upon apiece of the tiff bread, ftrong- 
ly powdered with black pepper, ot Cay- 


ene pepper, and foflil. falt; they thea 
wrap it up in tiff bread, like a cartridge. 
"In the mean time, the man having put 
his knife, with each hard refting upon his 
neighbour’s knee, his body fteoping, Ins 
head low and forward, and mouth open, 
very like an idiot, he turns to the ca 
tridge which is firft ready, who ftulfs cts 
whole of it into his mouth, which is fe 
full that he is in conftant’ danger of! being 
choaked. This is:a mark of grandeur, 
The greater the man would feem to be, 
the larger piece he takes into his mouth; 
and the more noife he makes in chewing 
it, the more polite ~he is thought to be. 
They have, indeed, a proverb that fays, 
“ Beggars and thieves only cat fmall 
pieces, or without making a noife.”’ 

Having difpatched this morfel, which 
he does very éxpeditioufly, his next fe. 
male neighbour, holds forth another car~ 
tridge, which goes the fame way, and fe 
on tiJl he is fatisfied. He never drinks till 
he has finifhed eating and, before he be 
gins,’ in gratitude to the fair-one that fed 
him, he makes up two {mall rolls of the 
fame kind and form: each of his neigh 
bours open their mouths at the fame time, 
while, with each hand, he puts their por- 
tion into their mouths. He then falls te 
drinking out. of a large handfome horn; 
the. ladies eat till they are fatisfied, and 
then all drink together... A, great deal of 
mirth and joke goes round, .very feldom 
with any mixture of acrimony,or,tit-hu- 
mour, 

During all this time, the, unfortunate 
vidiim at the door ts bleeding indeed, 
but bleeding little. As long as they caa 
cut of the flefh from its bones, they do 
not meddle with the thighs, or the parts 
where’ the great arterics. are. At lah, 
they fall upon the thighs likewife, and 
foon after, the.animal, bleeding to death, 
becomes fo tough, that the canibals, whe 
have the reft of it to eat, find very hard 
work. to [eparate the: fleth from the bones 
with their teeth, like dogs. 

In the mean time, thofe within are 
very much elevated; love lights its fires, 
and every thing is permitted with abfolute 
freedom. There is no coynefs, no delays, 
no need of appointments or retirement, 
to gratify their wifhes ; there are no rooms 
but one, in which they facrifice both to 
Bacchus and Venus. 


After fome further remarks on the 
religion, &c, of Abyflinia, our author 
continues an account of his travels 
towards the fource of the, Nile. -He 
was, about this time, appointed go- 
vernor. of a province called Ras-el- 
Feel, a fituation well calculated for 
purfuing his enquiries, and for fecur- 

ing 
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ing himfelf a retreat out of Abyfii- 
nia, by way of Sennaar. “Leaving 
Gondar, he proceeded and joined the 
king, who was then in the field, on 
the banks of the Nile, which the ar. 
my crofied, and foon after came to 
ion wis tee bee with litele ad- 
vantage, and foon after a peace was 
made, and Mr. Bruce maesael to 
Gondar, fick of an ague. 
_ Mr, Bruce having. obtained the 
king’s confent to procéed to the fource 
of the Nile, he left Gondar a fecond 
time, on the 27th of O€tober, 1770, 
with all the inftruments neceflary for 
his purpofe, when he met Fafil, the 
etnor, who had lately been in re- 
ion, Him Mr, Bruce folicited to 
afift him in difcovering the Nile. 


Onr traveller here gives us a tedi- 
ous and uninterefting cdnverfation 
that paffed between them: in the con- 
clafion, he Pines his confent, a 
was equi : him ina new drefs, 
and pn a va the care of feven 
chiefs of the Galla, then with him. 


Nothing particular. occurted until 
the 2d of November, when, for the 
firft time, they had fight of the high 
mountain of , the long-withed - 
for end of this dangerous and trou- 
blefome .journey. . Under this moun- 
tain are the fountains of the Nile. 
Coming to the banks of that ‘river, 
which are here iss ert 260 feet brea 
they pafled it, and this evening Mr, 
iene had a view of the firft i fhe 
of the Nile. -Next day, afcending a 
mountain, they had a view of that 
river, but much diminifhed in fize, 
and now only a brook, 

Proceeding towards the fource, they 
afcended a gentle rifing hill, and then 
found this celebrated river reduced to 
a {mall ftream not four yards over, nor 
four inches deep. Our readers may 
feppofe Mr. Bruce was not now far 
from the fource, and, in faét, he faw 
it the fame day, We fhall defcribe 
the occurrence in his own. words, 


Fvafter this came to the ifland of green 
turf, which was in form of an altar, @ 
parently the work of art, and } ftood in 
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ture over the principal fountain which 
rifesiin the middi¢of it, | « 

it is eafier to guefs than to defcribe the 
fituation of:my miid at that »moment— 
ftanding in that fpot-which had baffled the 
genius, induftry, aid enquiry 6f both an. 
—_ ta Pe ae for he court of hear 
three thoufand-years: Ki attempt. 
ed this difcovery, at the head of ‘their ms 
mies, and each expedition “was: diftin. 
guifhed from the laf only by the diffe. 
rence of the numbers which had perithed, 
and agreed dlone in the diféppointment 
which had uniformly, and without ‘ex. 
ception, followed them all, Fame, rich. 
es, and honour, had been held out for a 
ferics of ages to every individual of thofe 
myriads. thefe princes commanded, with- 
out having produced: one man capable of 
gratifying ‘the ‘curiofity of his fovereign, 
or wiping off this ftain-upon the enter. 
prize and abilities of mankind, or adding 
this defideratum for the encouragement of 
geography, - Though a mere. Briton, I 
triumphed here; in my own mind, over 
kings and their armies; and ¢very com- 
parilon was leading nearer and nearer to 
prefumption, when the place itfelf where 
I ftood, the objet of my vain glory, fug- 
gefted what deprefied my fhort-lived tri« 
umphs. I was but:a few minutes arrived 
at the fources of the Nile, through num- 
berlefs dangers and fufferings; the leaf of 
which mene have overwhelmed me, but 
for the continual goodnefs and ‘proteétion 
of Providence: I was, however, but then 
half through my journey, and all thofe 
dangers which I had-already' paffed, a- 
waited me again onmy.return. -I found 
a defpondency gaining ground faft upon 
me, and bla the crown of jlagrels I 
had too rafhly woven for myfelfy I res 
folved, therefore, to divert my mind, till 
I could, on more folid refle€tion, overcome 


its progrefs, 


After this, we have an account of 
the various attempts to difcover the 
fources of the. Nile. 


Far in antiquity as hiftory or tradition 
can lead us, farther ftill beyond the:reach 
of either, (if we believe it was the firit 
fubjeét of hie¥oglyphics) begins the en- 
quiry into the origin, caufe of increafe, 
and courfe of this famous river, It is 
one of the few phenomena in natural hif- 
tory that ancient philofophers employed 
themfclves in invettigating, and people of 
gil ranks feemed to have joined in the re- 
fearch with a dégree of :perfeverance very 
uncommon; but ftill.. this \-difcovery, 
though often attempted ‘under the «mof 
favourable'circumftancesy hagas conftant- 
ly mifcarried; it has baffted the endca- 

vours 
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yours-of al] ages; and at laft come down, 
gs great adecret a$ ever, to thefe latter 
times of bold and. impartial enquiry. 
Though Egypt was mot created by the 
Nile, it was the firi part that pH be. 
nefit frogr it; it was then, in the time of 
its overflowing, that it a peared in all its 
beauty, gad Egypt meafored its profpe- 
rity oF defolation by ghe abyadance or 
Kentinels of shit dtream. It was not 
however, in Egypt the enquiries into the 
time and ceufe of its inundation began; 
all thefe were fettled and reduced to rule 
before a city wad built within the reach of 
the inuadation. ' 
Man, ee pony not: the aut Le alfo 
orantef the limits of that ingndation, 
es only in. his mind a tradition of 
delu hat had deftroyed the carth, 
traces Of which eppeared on every hall. 
He whe Hite reafon, altonithed to fee, 
that, wild and wide as the torrents ap- 
peared, it. was fubject to the controul of 
fome power, that prohibited it from irre- 
lacity. in the,time of its coming, an 
Pothade it to deftroy the land it was def- 
tined to. enrich; they {aw it fublide with- 
ig its banks, and overflow no more afte 
forded to hufbandry the utmof 
pi, it could receive. But what the 
coatrouling power was they knew aot, 
confequently could never divine whether 
this regularity was tranfitory or perpetual; 
whether it. was not liable, at Ai time, 
to break its bounds, and {weep both.man 


and his pptours, together into the ocean. 


Whether the Nile was conftant to its 
time of. riing, whether it did not revolve 
in fome-cycle or,-periad, or whether, ar- 
rived ata certain number of inundations, 
it was not to flop and overflow no more, 
was what could only be determined by 
the inveftigation of the caufe, and the ob- 
fervations: of a feries of years. Before 
this was thoroughly fettled and known, 
the farmer might, perhaps, cultivate the 
plain of Egypt, but would not build 
there; he would fix his dwelling on the 
mountain, in defiance. of the flood; and 
that this was fo, is evident from what we 
faw at Thebes, which the Aborigines did 
not build, as we faw thoufands of caves 
dug out of folid rock.that were the dwell- 
ings of the. firt inhabitants, the Troglo- 
dytes, beyond Meroé. 

The.philofaphers of Meroé feem, there- 
fore, to have the fir that undertook 
the compiling a feries of obfervations, 
which fhould teach their pofterity the 
proper times in which they could fettie 
in, and cultivate Egypt, without fear of 
danger from the Nile. That ifland, full 
of figcks and thepherds, under a fky per- 

tually cloudlefs, having a twilight of 

ort duration, was placed between the 

Nile and Affaboras, where the. two rivers 

erllef “ waters that fall in the caf and 
OL. a 
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inthe weft of Ethiopia; and tix together 
in 2 Re ety te ical rains 
ceaie; this L was too to overs 
flowed by he ‘Nile, joe a Cou to 
behold every alteration in that rivér’s ine 
creafe from the inftant it happened. 
Siriua, the brighteft fat in the he 
probably the latgeft, perhaps the new 
to He in either cafe the obvious an 
ufefu) for the pe 2a) game was itime, 
diately vertical to Meroe; and it did not 
long efcape obfervation, that the he iacal 
rifiag of the dog-ftar was found to be the 
inftant when all Egypt was to prepare for 
the reception of a ftranger-flood, wi f 
which the hvsbandman’s labour and exe 
tion of hprvelt were in vain. . The 
1) ls were dulty and defert, the farms 


_without ténants, the tenants without feed, 


the houfes, perhaps, fituated in the mic 
dle of the handeaice, when, ata fated 
time, this mof brilliant fign thone forth 
to warn the mafter to procure a tenant for 
his field, the peafant to procure feed for 
his tenement, and the flranger to remove 
his habitation fram a fituation foun def- 
tined to be laid wholly under waters 
Nothing could be more natural shan ae 
enquiries how the increafe of the floo¢ 
was thus connected with the rifing.of the 
dog-ftar; many ufefyl difcoveries weres 
therefore, probably made in fearch after 
this, but the caufe of the inundation ,e- 
mained ftill undifcovered; ‘at lalt, the ef- 
fefts being found regular, and the e¢ffi< 
cient caufe inferutable, no wonder if gra- 
titude transferred to the.ftar @ partion, af 
refpe& for the benefits they wete per- 
fuaded they received from its influence. 
Though thefe obfervations were fuch ‘as 
concerned Egypt and Nubia alone, yes 
from Egyptthey paffed as abjeéts proper for 
enquiry, a8 problems of the greatelt con- 
fequence to philofophers, and. as pheno- 
mena worthy the attention of all that ftu- 
died nature. 

A great ftep towards the accounting for 
thefe phenomena was believed to be the 
‘difcovery .of the Nile’s fources, and this, 
as it was attended with very confiderable 
difficulties, was.thought, therefore, to be 
a ptoper obje& of inveftigation, even. by 
kings, who difcovered mations .by con- 
quering them, and by their power, revee 
nue, and armies, removed moit of thofe 
obftacles which, fucceeding-each others in 
detail, weary the diligence, overcome the 
courage, and baffle the endeavours.of the 
moft intrepid and perfevering travellers. 

Sefoftris,, one of the earlici and greatef 
conquerors of antiquity, is mentioned ear- 
neftly to have defired to petietrate to the 
head of the Nile. Cambyfes’ attempts 
to penetrate into Ethiopia are well known. 
Alexander, .after,.he had conquered: E« 
Bypt,.and was arrived at the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, (the celebrated and an- 

Qq cient 
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cient deity of the thepherds) in the The- 
ban defart: the firit.queftion he afked was 
concerning the fpor where the Nile rofe. 
Having received from the priefts fufficient 
direftions for attempting the difcovery, he 
is faid to have cliofen natives of Ethiopia 
asthe likelieft people to fucteed in the 
fearch. 

Thefe Ethiopians, parting from their 
temple in the defart of Elvah, or Oafis, 
or, which will come to the. fame thing, 
from. the banks of the Nile, or Thebes, 
would hold nearly the fame courfe as Pon- 
cet had done, till they fell in with the 
Nile about Mofcho, in the kingdom of 
Dongola: they would continue the fame 
route till they came to Halfaia, where the 
Bahar el Abiad (or white river) joins the 
Nile at Hojila, five miles above that town; 
and, to ‘avoid the mountains of Kuara, 
they would continue on the weft fide of 
the. Nile, between it and the Bahar el A- 
biad; and, keeping the Nile clofe on 
their left, they would follow its direftion 
fouth to the mountains of Fazuclo, through 
‘countries where its courfe muft neceffarily 
be known. After having paffed the great 
chain of mountains, called the great cata- 
rats, they azaif came into the flat coun- 
try of the Gongas, as far as Bizamo, 
nearly g deg. N, there the river, leaving 
its hitherto conftant dire@ion, N. and S. 
turns due E. and -furrounds Gojamy It 
is probable the difcoverers, always looking 
for it to the fouth, took this unufual fud- 
den turn eaft to be only a winding of the 
river, which would foon be compenfated 
by an equal return to the weft, where 
they would meet it again; they, there- 
fore, continued their journey fouth till 
near the line, and ‘never faw it more, as 
they could have no poffible notion it had 
turned back behind them, and that they 
had left’ it‘as far ‘north as lat. 11 deg. 
They reported then to Alexander what 
was truth, that they had afcendéd the 
Nile ‘as far fouth as lat, 9 deg. where it 
unexpeétedly took ‘its courfe to the cat, 
end was feen nd more. The river, more- 
over, was not known, nor to be heard of 
near the Line, or farther fouthward, nor 
was it ditminifhed in fize, nor had it given 
eny fymptom’ they were Wear its fource; 
they lrad found the Nile calenterm, (warm) 
while theyexpeétéed itsrife among melt- 
ing fnows. 

This difcovéry (for fo far it was one) 
of the courfe of the river to the eaft, 
feems to have made'a trong impreffion on 

_ Alexander's mind, fo that, when he ar- 
rived at mear the bead of the Indus, then 
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fwelled with the thawing fnows of Mount 
Caucafus, and overflowing in fummer, he 
thought he was arrived atthe. fource of 
this famous river the Nile, which he had 
before feen in the weft, and rejoiced at it 
exceedingly, as*the nobleft of his at- 
chievements; he immediately wrote to 
acquaint his mother of it; but being foon 
convinced of his error, and. being far a- 
bove propagating a falfehood, even for 
his own glory, he inftantly erafed what 
he had wrote upon that. fubje&. This, 
however, did not entirely diflatisfy Alex. 
ander, for he propofed an expedition’ in 
perfon towards thefe fountains, if he had 
returned from Fnidiainfafety. _ 

It.muft, no doubt, feem prepofterous to 
thofe that’ are fot very converfant. with 
the claffics, that a prince fo well inftru@- 
ed as Alexander himfelf was, who had 
with him in his army many philafophers, 
geographers, and aftronomers, . and. was 
in conftant correfpondence. with Arifto- 
tle, @ man of almoft univerfal know- 
ledge, after having feen the Nile in Egypt 
coming from the fouth, he thould thick 
he was arrived at the head of it while tn 
the banks of the Indus, fo far tothe N.E. 
of its Ethiopian courfe. This difficulty, 
however, has a very eafy folution in the 
prejudices of thofe times. The ancients 
were incorrigible as to their error in opi- 
nion concerning two feas. 

The Cafpian Sea they had failed through 
in feveral direétions, and had almoft 
marched round it; and whilft_ they con- 
quered kingdoms between. it and the fea, 
its water was weet; it neither ebbed nor 
flowed, and yet they. moft ridiculoyfly 
would have it to. be part of the ocean. 
On the other hand, they obftinately per 
fifted in ‘believing that, from the eaft coaft 
of Africa, about lat. 15 deg. fouth, a 
neck of land ran eaft and north-eaft, and 
joined the peninfula of India, and by 
that means made this part of the ocean a 
lake. In vain thips of different nations 
failed for ages to Sofala, and faw no fuch 
land; this only made them remove the 
neck of land farther to the fouth; and 
though Eudexus had failed from.the Red 
Sea, around the Cape of Geod Hope, 
which muft have totally deftroyed the 
poffibility of the exiftence of that land 
fuppofed to join the two continents, ra- 
ther than allow this, they negleéed the 
information of this navigator, and treated 
it as a fable. 


[To be coutinued.} 
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‘in THE FAMILY FIRE-SIDE. Good-humous’d Dignity endeatsy mean- 
while, 

: A “ TIOME’s home, however homely," Wif- The narrative grandfire’s venerable ftyle; 

Al rng dom fays, 1f haply feats atchiev'’d in prime of youth, 

sip Zag And certain is the faét, tho’ coarfe the Or priftine anecdote, hiftoric truth, 

ony 4 hrafe: Or maxim threwd, ‘of admonition bland, 

¢ had Affeétionate Attention’s ear command. 


Y, 


To prove it, if it needed proof ‘at all, 

Mark what a train attends the Mufe’s call; 

And as the leads the ideal group along, 

Let your own feelings realife her fong. 

Clear, then, the flage; no fcenery we re- 

quire, 

Save = foug circle round the parlour 
Tes 

And enter, marfhall’d in proceffion fair, 

Each happier influence that governs there. 

Firk, ghey by friendthip mellow’d into 
mee. 7" ; 

Lights per yin glow, and fanétifies the 
ifs 


When, fondly welcom'd to th’ accuftom’d 

cat 

In {weet complacence, wife and hufband 
meet : 

Look mutual pleafure, mutual purpofe 


® 
Repofe from labours, but unite in care. 
Ambition !—~Does Ambition there refide? 
Yes, when the boy in ‘manly’ ‘mood a- 
ftride, , 

Of headftrong prowefs innocently vain, 
Canters, the jockey of his father's cane. 
While Emulation, in the daughter’s heart, 
Bears a more mild, though not lefs pow’r- 


ful part ; 

With zeal to thine, her flutt’ring bofom 
warms, 

And in the romp the future houfewife 
forms ; 

Or béth, perchanee, to graver fport in- 
cline, 


And Art and Genias in their paftime join : 
This, the cramp riddle’s puzzling knot 


invents, ‘ 
That rears aloft the card=built tenements. 
Think how Joy animates, intenfe, tho’ 


meck, 
The fading rofes on their grandame’s 
ch 7 


ee 
When, «proud the frolic progeny to fur- 


vey, | 
She feels, and. owns, an intereft in their - 


play: 
Adopts each wifh, their wayward whims 


unfold, ; 
And tells,“at ev’ry call, the Rory ten- times 
told. 


To fuch fociety, fo form’d, fo bleft, 
Time, Thought, Remembrance, all impart a 
zeht; bgik 
And Expedation, day by day, more bright 
Round ev'ry profpe@ throws incresing 


light; 

The fimplel comforts a& with ftrongeft 
force; 

Whate’er can give them, can improve, of 
courfe. : 

All this’ is common-place, you’ lhtell me; 

true: 

What pity ’tis not common. fa/hion too! 

Roam ae may, plain feénfe at-laft will 


*Tis only feeking what we left behind, 
Lf individual good engage our hope, 
Domeftic virtues give the largeft feope : 
If plans of public eminence we trace 
Domefic virtues are its fureh bafe, ae 
. a 


Tus LASS or DOSTON LANE. 


q. 
ND is it thus the Poets fing, 
Each one his fav’rite lafs, 

Comparing her to fummer, f{pring, 

To make-her all furpafs? ; 
Ah, fongfters, lovers, ftraight forego 

The fondly. praifing ftrain, 
Forfure I am, ye do not know 

The Lafs of Bofton Lane. 


il, 
Say, what is perfon,. fortune, grace, 
If wifdom be not join’d? 
What are the beauties of the face 
Save knowledge deck the mind ? 
Ah, fongfters; rhimers, then, forego 
The fondly-praifing ftrain, 
For fure fam ye do not know 
The maid of Bofton Lane, 


1H. 
What tho’ in beauty others may 
Eclipfe the pleafing fair, 
Meliffa holds a fov'reign fway, 
Her virtues are fo rare, 


Qq2 




































so 


Then, fongfters, lovers, ftraight forego 
The aduleting ftrain; 

FoF furé Tami ye do fot know” 
The Lafs of Bofton Lane, 


» LEY. 
Think not I’m layith in my praife; 
My fair-one merits more: 
Weak are the moft exprefiive lays 
Where mortals fhould adore. 
Then, lovers; I wili not forego 
The fondly-praifing ftrain, 
But figh, “May Heaven on mz beflew 
& Lafs of Bofton Lanc!’’ ny 
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HAFEZ1I cerzszarimi Porta Ara- 
Bict, Carmen Lartringe KkEDUI- 
_toM,* 


AFFER fcyphos, ¢t dulci regentis meri 
’ Purpureos latices 
Effunde largius, puer; 
Nam vinum amores lenit adolefcentium, 
Difficilefque fenum 
Emollit aegritudines. 
Solem merum imitatur, et Lunam calix ; 
Ne@areis, foveat 
Die Luna folem amplexibus. 
Flammas nitentes {parge: Vini {cilicet 
_ Fergidiors aquam 
. Flammae nitentis aemulam, 
Quod fi rofarum fragilis ayolat decor, 
Sparge; puer, liguidas 
P Vini rubefcentis rofas 
$i devium philomela.deferit nemus, 
Pocula Jaeta canant 
« Non eljaboratum melos. 
Injuriofae {perne fortunae minas : 
Laetaque méeftitiam 
Depellat informem chelys. 
Somonus beatos, fomhug amplexus dabit ; 
Da mihi duice merum 
Somnum quod alliciat levem. 
Dulce. ef madere vino. Da calices noyos, 
Ut placida madidus 
Oblivione perfruar. 
Scyphum afferajterum, pper, deinde alte- 
rum 


Sep vetitum fuerit, 
Amice, feu licjtum, bibam. 
BEAUTY TRI UMBHANT: 


NX THE MANNER OF TiaULLuSs. 


sca ran in pleafure have I pafs’d the 
a 


Near Avon’s ftream, of 
mick b’ring plains, 
n looking at the artlefs lambkins play, 
Or reading Pope's gr Priag’s cafy Rraing. 


in the neigh- 


* This is a beautiful 
by fome elegant pen. 


¥¢ 


ef 


In carelefs indolence 1 liv’d fecure, 
And look’d with pity on the wretch ig 
LOVE: 
Laugh’d at his darts, derided Cupid’s 


pow’r, 
And: thought so nymph my flubborn 
heart could move. 


Till Mita came; poffels’d of e¥'ry. gtace, 

And ev’ry virtue that adorns the mind; 

So fweéet hér mien, fo héav’nly.waé het face, 

I thought her one exceeding ‘humén 
kind! 


But when fhe sroxe, ah then, my heart 
was loft ! 
Then was my foul with fweet éompaf- 
fion mov’d; 
I liften’d to her voice;, with rapture tof, 
I gaz’d! admir’d! and found at Jatt [ 
Lov’n. 


$5 QN N:£°:T. 


S Zephyr gently fann’d the air, 
A The birds attentive fate, 
To hear a fighing nymph declare 

The ‘hardnefs of Her fates 


The wanton flocks their {porting ceas’d, 
To hear the nymph complain ; 

The valley mournful filence graced; 
While Echo join’d the ftraim. 


*'¥e gods!” the cry’d, {oh café my 
‘* heart! 
** Recall my abfent love; 
 'Twas coynefs taught me firf to fmpart; 
* It made Alexis rove.** 


Defpairing thus, the Gilly maid 
Did vainly figh and weeps 
Till weary’d Nature dropt her aid, 
And lull’d her into fleeps: 


Writttyw ror tHe ASYLUM, 18 
CONSEQUENCE OF AN ATTENDANCE 
ON THAT GLORIOUS GHARETY. 


WE Orphans, fay’d from deep diftrefs, 
Our Friends and Benefactors biefs; 

And may that goodnefs we revere 

Reward the hearts that plac’d us here! 


Like Ifhmael, at a diftance catty 

‘* Our bread and water could not laf ;"* 
But thefe ‘ pur Angels,”? Heav'n hag fent 
To give us life and: {weet cantent. 


Thus lifted up by generous hands, 
> Orphan as a pillar ftands, 
y fair Religion rais’d, renew’d, 
A monyment of Gratitupg] —_ 


little piece, and, perhaps, may be thought wasthy a trqnfiction 
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Tith TRIUMPA OF FREEDOM. 
AN ODE, 


TO POMMEMOQRATE THE AWNIVERSS: 
RY OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


BY JOHN OSWALD: 


Is this the fcene ? 
This abje& heap the place where Ty- 
fa 


Her heaven-infulting head uptedr’d, 

And forcing to congenial hell her way, 

Déep ith’ indignant earth hef durigeon 

horrors dug? | 

Yes hefé, of ling'ring wot the fowl-ex- 
haling figh, 

With ruffian joy the moniter drank, 

Or queff'd, with fell delight, the fhrieks 
of agony. 

“ ete,” the faid; with pride clate, 

While her broad bulwarks fhe furvey’d, 

Her iron bolts, her getes of triple brafs, 

Her hiteling misifers of murder, 

Her treafur’d lightting and her ready 
thindef, 

‘“‘ Héré; fik'd a6 Fate, ty feat-fupported 
“ throne 

‘| Shalt HN from agete age endure, 

#* And fill my vengeful mace thal] cruth 
** the free, 

“ And. téach a face of flaves to tremble 
* and obey.” 


-Shefeid. Bat hark! around her dun- 
gean roars, 

O Liberty, thy lion voice! 

In death-cold darts of fear, 

Shoots through hér quiv’ring heert the 


found, 

The dreadful fognd, her daftard hitelings 
hear, 

Their hearts, with fedden terror bound, 

Their panic palfied linsbs 

Achilly fweat bedews, 

With fearful omen rings their car, 

Their brain thrns roynd) 

A mift funerea} dims their eyes, 

Féar tufhes on theit foul, 

Like the’ réar of Ocean's ee 

When o’et the whirling bark, 

Lath’d by the howling demons of the 

eép, 

The fésihin billows bound : 

Swept Taticking from thé throuds, and 
@ath’d ‘in fragments round 

The wretched crew a yawning gulph de- 
voiys. 


Such, and more fierce, o'er all thy bar- 
ners vain, 
OBaftille, burft the patriot rage! 
Down thy boafted bylwark falls, 


TRROY. gor 
(Down finks accurft,:to hell, to. kindred 
hell!) 


Earth echoes'to'theroat++ 

Forth-leaping to: the font of liberty, 

Shake off along oblivion of their rightsg 

The nations of the gicbe; ; 

And from their tqtt’ring thrones,” >» “ 

( Their titled lackeysctouching round) =. 

Foreboding tyrants tremble to:thefound. 

But fee! where Keafan rears the torch o 
‘Truth, . 

The magic mift decors 

And all the gaudy glofs of regal. pride, 

Grow wan and wither to the fearching 


ray ! 

And lo " where {well’d their {park liag 
thrones, 

What mountains of cortuption rife ! 

On each a’ Monfter, murder-fed, 

O’er all his mangled heap a thouland fangs 
extends ry 

Laps from a thoufand rills the people's 

P : blood, he 
And wantons ruthlefg in a flood 
Of heart-wrung tears! 


Rejoice, O Gaul! the fpell is purg'd 

away— ' 

Round their devouring bafilik, 

In Defpotifm's den obfcene, 

Thy fons no more hall crawl. 

Rejgice! rejoice! lo! more anguft, 

Thy mountains to the fkies aftend, 

And more majeftic to the main 

Thy {welling rivers roll: 

While from the with’ring weight of fiend 
Oppreilion freed, 

Thy forefis green, O Gaul! their lofty 
tops extol. 

So tofs and triumph in the gale, 

Bleffed gale of liberty! 

We thy favour’d fons, O Freedom! 

O may we ever breathe thy facred energy? 


Rejoice !—but, ah! what blood-aveng- 

ing ery 

Burfts in hollow groans from earth !— 

Nor vain, O viétims of tyrantic luft! 

From earth, the voice of blood thal] 
burft. 

But oh! for millions murder’d and. a de. 
luge thed, ; ; 

Let thefe few drops of blood atone, 

Thefe drops from traitor veins diftill’d. 

O ceafe, much-injur’d ghofts, the blood. 
avenging cry; 

Nor vake of wild revenge the demong 
ell. 

Beneath the Tyrant’s fervile yoke ye 
age ; 

Beneath, alas! his feorpion fcour 
bled: a moe 


But fee! by valour led, 
With fearlefs front, and firmer tread, 
Advance your patriot progeny! 
Their glance derifive fhrinks to native 
nought, 
The 





Py One 


‘ The painted train and tinfel pomp of 
kings. 

Freedom on their forehead beams, 

O’er their head thy banner ftreams, 

OQ facred Liberty! 

Their patriot progeny our bleffed fires fur- 
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vey 
And prefs, well-pleas’d, their peacefol 
couch again. 


The ftorm is eee jocund fun 

Leads forth this happy, happy day, 

This day of joy, this jubilee of Freedom! 

Thus when maternal Earth immortal Jove 
comprefs’d, * 

The mountains fhook, and heav'd the 
main, 

And wide convulfing thunders {poke their 
f{poufal joys. 

But foon fubfides the tempeft-extafy, 

Burfts from the louring clouds a brighter 


day, 
And offspring of celeftial Energy, : 
(While Cyprian nymphs the wend’rous 
' birth admire) 
From Ocean rofe the Queen of foft de- 
fire. 
O’er ocean, éarth, and air, 
Her foul-bewitching beauties play, 
And Univerfol Venus decks the face of 


day; . 

But a | fhe triumphs ‘in the throbbing 
breaft 

Of Paphian fwains, 

And mixing with their purple tide, 

Thro’ all their thrilling veins, 

She bids her flutt’ring Cupids glide, 

And tune their heart-ftrings to the lyre of 
love. 


Not lefs delicious to the Gallic breaft, 
Thy facred flame, O Liberty! 
Still be our hearts thy holy fhrine !— 

The glory of our rifing far, 

The wond’ ring nations faw from far; 

And by the lovely luftre led, 

To Freedom's fofter-land the firanger fages 
came, 

And hail’d the voune Satvation or 

_ THE Wor-tp. 

* Hail, O Gaul! the happy day, 

“ This day of joy, this jubilee of Free- 
“ dom!” 


Heard’ft thou th’exulting fhout of Li- 


berty, 
© Genius of old Albion’s ifle ? 
To the glad found 
Did thy bold bofom beat? 
Or fay has wizard Apathy 
To ice congeal’d thy vital fource ? 


ae ROY, 


And the ir vigour of thy manly 


mi 
Has fcoundrel Wealth in fordid bonds 
confin’d? 


ee oe the Pyrennean mountaine 


und 

The | ete thouts of Liberty, 

Th’ Iberian bofom ‘echdes to the found, 

And foon thall fmoke in duft, 

O Superftition, fiend accorft! 

The bulwarks of thy bigot Pride, 

Nor longer fhall thy priefts perverfe, 

With human gore thine altar fmear, 

Nor to by feaft of blood invoke the God 
Of fear, 


Caste on the rites that feck the chain te 

‘ever, 

Which binds in golden links of love 

The progeny of man, 

Are we not all the fons of circling Jove? 

Claims not one common Earth our filial 

raife? 

And thou, O Sun! to whom their grate. 
ful lay, 

The age of innocence were wont to raife, 

From Superftition’s peftilential blafts, 

O purge our mental ray! 

So may the weftern World once more 

To thee, thou MANtFast Divinity, 

The pious Pzan lift on high, 

Father of Jight, and Lord of life and love! 


But whither would’ft thou rafhly rove, 
O Mule, thy wonted themes above 
Thy pt any rills, thy myrtle grove; 
And daring far beyond thy might, 
Attempt on feeble wing the Theban ea. 
gle’s flight? 
Him thund’ring through the wild uproae 
of air, 
Fearlefs minifter of Jove! 
The wond’ring fwains of Pindus view’d; 
uft now, in pure Caftalia’s wave, 
ith many a graceful maze, 
His burnifh’d fide we faw him lave; 
And deem’d, they cry, 2 Cythereap 
Swan! ; 


A S$ 1M I §.&. 


DEAR Welfted, mark, in dirty hole, 
That painful animal, a mole; 

Above ground never bern to go, 

What mighty ftir it keeps below. 

To make a mole-hill, all this ftrife! 

It digs, pokes, undermines, for life: 

How proud, a little dirt to fpread! 

Confcious of nothing o’er its head, 

Till lab’ring, for want of eyes, 

It blunders into light—and dies. 


THEATRI> 











Dz URY-Lane.... The theatrical feafon, 

for the winter, began at this theatre 
as early as. the ath of September, with 
Mr..Cobb’s Haunted Tower, the charac- 
ters as laft year. Hitherto, little novel has 
been introduced, and the performances 
received a. fevere check by the death of 
his royal highnefs the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand.. The company of this theatre is 
very ftrong; King and Parfons are en- 
gaged, Mr. Palmer has returned again to 
it, and it is confidently afferted Mrs. Sid- 
dons is alfo engaged. The great fupport 
has hitherto been Mrs. Jordan, who has 
played, to,croided houfes. At this theatre 
the comedy of the Follies of a Day has 
been reduced to an after piece, and played 
with effec. 





Covent-Garden theatre followed her elder 
fiter on the 13th, with Romeo and Juliet; 
thofe-charafers by Mr. Holman and Mifs 
Brunton, j 

Macklin’s comedy of the. Man of the 
World. has been performed, in which 
Mr. Wilfon, who has not appeared on this 
ftage thefe fix years, made his entré in the 
character.of Sir Pertinax Macfycophant : 
his pronunciation of the Scottifh diale& 
was. better, but every other part of the 
charaéter infinitely inferior to Macklin, 


FOREJGWN 


Conflantinople, Aug. 8 
EN thoufand men are gone lately to 
the army, all of whom were raifed 

in this capital, and its environs. The A- 

fiatic recruits are daily fending off to the 

fame deftination. 

The Pacha of the Government of Pyas 
being fill in rebellion againft the Porte, 
they have fent four fhips of war againf 
him, which are already arrived at Alex- 
andria, That rebel has lately taken a 
French yeflel from Marfeilles, deftined 
for Aleppo, 

The plague, which had raged for fome 
time all along the Canal, and at Smyrna, 
has entirely ceafed. 

Naples, Aug. 14. Their Sicilian Majef- 
ties have refufed the grd@tuitous donation 
ufually made them on de marriage of their 
children, and have ordered the fum def- 
tined to defray the expences of the fire- 
works, horfe-races, and other public re- 
joicings, amounting to between 60 ard 
70,000 livres, to be diftributed amongit 
the poor families in the capital, and other 
parifhes of the two kiagdgms. 
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THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE, 





Mr. Incledon, from the theatre royal 
in Bath, and Mr. Marthall, from “Nore 
wich, have made their appearantes; the 
firft as: Dermot, ‘and the fecond as Baga- 
telle, in the Poor Soldier, and promife 
to be ufeful additions to the theatre. In- 
cledon has finte* played’ Cymon, in Mr. 
Garrick’s romance of that. name, (now 
reduced to an after-piece) with ap. 
plaufe. 

A young gentleman has attempted the 
chara&ter of Douglas, but his perform- 
arice was fo very contemptible that he 
will fcarcely rifk another appearance. 

After Douglas, a pantomime, called 
Provocation, was prefented.. The fubje& 
is taken from” fome ‘late tranfactions at 
Nootka Sound Part of it was brought 
out laft year, under the ‘title of Nootka 
Sound. 

We are happy to find the manager has 
modefty enough not to infift on full price, 
and with he had alfo fenfe enough not to 
difgrace his theatre with fuch paltry ‘per- 
formances. We'cannot fufficiently repro- 
bate the condué& of managers in bringing 
out thefe truly contemptible. entertain- 
ments; and hope foan to fee the tafte of 
the town fo mach improved as to fhew 
them the difapprobation they deferve. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Archangel, Aug. 16, The Liberty; Capt. 
William Beverly, of Aberdeen, is arrived 
here the fecond time this feafon for a car- 
gv; a circumftance unprecedented fince 
trade has been carried on from hence, and 
cannot fail to ftimulate our old traders to a 
like enterprize the enfuing year; and for 
their information, as wel las the owners of 
fhips, we have only to mention that the 
Liberty arrived here the firft time on the 
arf of May laft, and was_difpatched the 
6th of June for Aberdeen, where fhe de- 
livered her cargo, and arrived here again 
the 12th of Augufts Our feafon is pretty 
far advanced, and, what is rather uncom- 
mon, we have had a very hard night-froft, 
for more than a week pait, which has quite 
deftroyed all the vegetables; but, whatis 
of more confequence, the corn through 
the whole diftrié has felt its effe&ts, and 
the harveft will be-next to nothing; the 
poor will, of courfe, fuffer much by the 
high price of bread in the winter. ; 
Warfaw, Aug. 17. A number of mo- 
tions have been mede inthe Diet in favour: 
of the cifizens, which. will fhortly pafs 
inte 
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into a law. Thefe motions areas follow : 
The cities may reprefent their affairs at 
the Dict by three deputiess the citieens 
poffefling ftock in the public funds thalt 
enjoy the privilege of the nobieffe, who 
gannot be arrefted, wnlefs full proef is ad- 
duced of their gnilt; they may acquire 
ead. pofiefs the, eftates of nobles; they 
Mhall be capable of holding any ecclefiatti- 
eal dignity, that of bifhop excepted, and 
may cnjoy any rank in the military line; 
the rank.of Cojonel will, with their pof- 
terity, -by xight, entitle them to the rank 
af; Nobles, ? - 

Bafta, Aug. 20. The Deputics from. our 
Natiional_Guard, who affifted at the Paris 
Feederation.on the 11th of July, are re- 
turned, and the day of their arrival falling 
on a holiday, the National Guard pnt it- 
felf under arms, and.a detachment of che 
maunicipal corps wentto meet them. They 
swore condudted to the prince in the city 
amidft the difcharge of artillery, accom- 
ypasied by martial mufic. 

Belgrade, Aug. 2g. Orders have. been 
Received here to blow yp the new fortifi- 
cations which have been built, and,to put 
the old ones in the fame fate they were in 
before the 8th of Ofloberlaft. Count,de 
Wallis, Commandant of this fortrefs, has 
given notice, by beat of drum, that Bel- 
grade.and its fauxbourgs are to be reftored 
to the Turks, .and that all Chriftians who 
dcfite to live under the Auftrian Govern- 
ment are, in confequence, to take the 


meceflary meafures within a fortnight, that 
care will be taken to remove their fami- 
lies and effe&s, and to appoint proper 


aces fortheireflablifhment, Thofe who 

ave received arms for théir defence are 
to give them up again: this, however, the 
Sesvian voluntcers refufe to do, alledging 
that they fhall not be fecured from the 
Turks, who, by the orders of the Porte, 
may make flaves of all the inhabitants from 
Niffa to the banks of the Danube, of the 
Save, and the Timock, as the Porte will 
no longer acknowledge them as {ubje&s. 
' Peterfourg, Aug. 24. The ratification of 
the treaty af peace, concluded between 
Ruffia and Sweden, was brought to the 
Emprefs on the 22d inft. by M. Conder, 
Counlellor of the Legatien, who, in re- 
turn for his fervices an this occafion, was 
aecorated with the order of Woladimir, 
and received from her Imperial Majefty 
other marks cf her benevolence. Gene- 
sal Igelftrom, who figned the peace, has 
received the Order of St. Andrew. 

Vienna, Aug. 25. His Majefty has acced- 
ed to the demands of the Depaties of 
‘Mantua, which were the re-eftablifhment 
of their privileges, and the feparation of 
the Milanefe. 

Baron de Spielman, the negociator at 
the Congrefs of Reichenbach, 18 to go to 
Cologne, which is the rendczyous of the 


Deputies of the Law Countties, to hold 
conferences there relative to the reconcili- 
ation with thefe Provintes, «ander the 
a of Pruffias England, and Hol- 
land. 

Brufels, Aug..29..-A plae formed by 
Government 3s at prefent in cifculation, 
according to which the Belgic Provinces 
are to be go under the domination 
of the Houfe of Auftria. Indeed the 
people in general appear very anxious to 
fee an end to the prefent troubles, and 
exprels great willingnels to liften to any 
offers of reconciliation which may be pred 
fented to them. on the part of their Jawful 
Soverciga; Limburgh has already given 
proofs of thefefentiments, having formed 
a corps of volunteers of 10,000 men for 
the fervice of the King, fx companies of 
which are compleat at this moment. 

Mar failles, ae go. A. large Spanith 
hip armé en flute, loaded, with cordage 
and all kinds of naval ftores, from Cadiz, 
bound to Carthagena, was taken juft as the 
had paffed through the Gut of Gibraltar, 
the beginning of this month, by an Alge- 
rine rover of 36 guns, after a very defpe- 
rate a€tion of thirteen glaffes, and carried 
into, Algiers, . They j amy with equal 
bravery a long while, and moft .of the 
time were within piftol-fhot of each other, 

Three days before, the above pirate 
was attacked by two armed thips of 18 
guns each, under Ruffian colours, which 
fhe beas off after a fevere confli& of one 
hour and twenty minutes; in this aétion 
the had her fore-top-maft carried away, 
and her rigging materially damaged. She 
was very audacious, and fought all the 
time! under the Algerine bloody flag. 

Copenhagen, Aug. 31. The accounts of 
peace being figned .and ratified between 
Sweden and Ruffia have caufed the.greater 
fatisfa€tion here, as. we did not expeé it, 
and were in daily apprehenfion of hearing 
that further hoftilities had paffed between 
the two Powers. 

Frankfort, Aug. 91.. The Minifters in 
the Electorate of Hanover have declared, 
in the name of the King, that fhould the 
circle of Lower Saxony be obliged to 
furnifh troops for the army of the Exe- 
cution of Liege, they will march that 
number which the conflitution of the 
Empire and of the Circle thall require. 

Warfaw, Sept. 1. This day fentence was 
pronounced againft Prince Poninfky, who 
is deprived of his Orders, Nobility, and 
Rinerers, and is ordered -to quit the capi- 
tat in 94 hours, and the kingdom in four 
weeks. 

Vienna, Sept. 1. At the requeft of the 
Archbifhop of Carlovitz his Majefty has 
permitted the Illyrian nation to hold a 
Congrefs at Temefwar; the overture of 
it took place on the the 26th of laft month, 
uader the prefidency of Field Marshal 
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Lieutenant Baron de Schmedfeldt, Com- 
mandant of Peterwaradin. The Llyrian 
nation ‘is compofed.of all the adherents to 
the non-united Greek religion. difperfed 
throughout Croatia, Efclavonia, the Bannat 
of Temefwar, Tranfylvania, and, fome 
cantons of Hungary. Formerly. fuch an 
aflembly wat only held on.the,eleétion of 
a metropolitan, now. it is at liberty to act 
in every thing which concerns the nation 
in general, ’ 

Sept..6. The anfwer which King Leo- 
pold gave to the Hungarian Deputies at 
Vienna was a letter written in the King’s 
own hand to the, Hangarian Chancellor 
Count Palfy,. which, beiog tranflated into 
Latin, was, read on the 28th of Auguft be- 
fore the Diet-at. Offen. The fubftance of 
it is as follows: ** The King defires. the 
 faid. Count to, acquaint the ‘States, that 
** his Majelty (who is going to,»meet the 
** King and Queen of Naples) received 
* their with to.fee him crowned there 

with fatisfa@ion ; that the delay of that 
ceremony, from the moment he became 
the | hereditary Sovereign of that. king- 
dom, had not been. occafioned on his 
part ; that.he was and is ready, to take 
the oath tothe Diploma Ticrapesam, or 
Carolinum ; and that he has refolved to 
accept of, that diploma,.and no other ; 
that he waited the final \determination 
of the States upon this fubjed, that he 
might fix the time. for the opening of 
the Diet, and for the coronation, pre- 
vioully, if poflible,, to his being crown- 
ed Emperor.” 

Florence, Sept..6. Laft week fentence 
was pafled upon the perfons conéerned in 
the late difturbances here; 21 of the prin- 
cipal of them are. condemned to the gal- 
leys for 1g years, 60 are banifhed from the 
grand dachy of Tufcany, 100 ftill remain 
in-confinement, and hope for pardon. 

The Auftrian foldiers who came here 
from Milan. are to return there again, and 
to, take.200 young men. with, them, who 
are to ferve in fome of. the regiments .of 
Auftrian Lombardy : the corps of volun- 
teers is difmiffed, and:a garrifon.of 100 
horfe and 150 foot eftablithed in its ftead. 
in this manner the difturbances here are 
entirely at an.end, and tranquillity re- 
ftored. 

Warfaw, Sept. 8. We learn fram Wal- 
lachia, that, the accounts of the alliance 
between this republic and ‘the Porte are 
arrived in the army of the Grand Vizier, 
and that an Englith meffenger was-alfo ar- 
rived in the Turkifh camp, who fet off for 
Conftantinople with the Polith courier. 

Breflaw, Sept. 8. Yetterday afternoon a 


courtier arrived from Peterfburgh, who 
delivered his difpatches te Count Hertz- 
berg, and a meflage was immediately fent 


to the King. The purport of the dif- 
patches are faid.to be, 
Vou, V. 
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‘© That her Majefty the Emprefs of Ruf- 
“© fia.declares, that her concerns with the 
*© Turks relate to-herfelf alone; and that 
< fhe will continue ,the war, or make 
- peace, as fhe thinks proper, without the 
** mmtervention of any other Power.”’ 

The above declaration has. occafioned a 
numberof perfons. to be, again taken into 
employ, .as commiffaries, &c, to the army 
which is.to march to: Poland, or rather to 
Lithuania, which is, to. confit of 50,000 
men. 

Leyden, Sept. 8. The fort of crufade 
which the, Extraordinary Affembly of the 
Belgic.Congrefs proclaimed by their refo- 
lution of the 23d of Auguft will take place 
without any goad.end to be anfwered by 
it. We.leatn from.Louvain, that:in con- 
fequence of this plan of the Congrefs, the 
villagers were. beginning to march to their 
re{pective deftinations, and that numbers 
were already arrived there. 

Stockholm, Sept. 10, The five officers 
condemued to die ,were, on the .8th in- 
ftant, agreeably to the fentence, conduéted 
to the place of execution, but four of them 
werereprieved. Colonel de Haftefko was 
the only one. who . {fuffered,. who to the 
crime.of treafon joined that of having fe- 
duced the officers of his regiment, and 
attempted (though in vain) to effeét the 
fame by the fubalteras, and foldiers. 

The treaty.of peace with Ruffia has been 
printed, in the. Swedith and Ruffian lan- 
guages. The eight articles. which com- 
gore it correfpond with what has already 

een made public; but there is no men- 
tion either of the conftitution, or of the 
interior affairs of Sweden. | By the 8th 
article, the two Powers, in order to puta 
ftop to the war the foouer, .propofe only 
to fettle fome points. neceffatry for the 
fupport of their, good underftanding, and 
the tranquillity of their frontiers, by 
means of .Minifters, whom they are reci- 
procally to fend for that purpofe,, &c. 

Ratifbon, Sept. 50. We learn from Frank- 
fort, that the Affembly of Deputies have 
refolved, in order to facilitate the bufinefs 
of the ele&ion, that they will refer fuch 
affairs of importance as would délay their 
deliberations to the Diet ; fuch asthe dif- 
ferences between the German Archibifhops 
and the Papal.Nuncios, the difputes rela- 
tive to the affair of the Vicariate, and, 
above all, the complaints of the German 
Princes, who think their rights and pri- 
vileges infringed by the decrees of the 
French National Aflembly, and who have 
prefented very ftrong memorials upon the 
fubje&, craving the-earneft mediation and 
affitance of the Empire againft the exe- 
cution of the faid decrees of the French 
National Affembly. 

Munich, Sept. 10. The. Eleétor has fent 
the greateft part of his houfhold to Neu- 
bourg, to receive their Apoftolical, Ma- 

Rr jefties, 
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jefties, who pafs one day there. They 
will, it 1s thought, leave Vienna’ on the 
20th or erft inft. The King and Queen 
of Naples will arrive at Neubourg two 
days after the King and‘ Queen of Hun- 
gary, and will make the fame ftay. 

The corps of troops for which the Au- 
ftrian Minifter has demafided a paffage to 
the Low Countries confifts of 30,992 men, 
who will march in four columns; the firft 
by the Upper Palatinate; the fecond to 
the north of Munich, by Pfaffenhoffen and 
Aicha; the third under the walls of Mu- 
nich, and will purfue the route of Augf- 
bourg ; and the fourth through the middle 
of Munich, and will follow the route of 
Landfberg. On the 26th of this month 
thefe troops will begin to file off by Bran- 
nau. 

The States of Bavaria broke up the ed 
inft, when the Eleétor, as ufual, gave a 
grand entertainment, at which his Grand 
Marthal prefided, and to which the Mini- 
fiers were invited. The fum extraordi- 
nary granted befides the 60,0e0 florins 
is 240,000 florins. Thofe who are privi- 
leged pay this year four fteuren, or contri- 
butions, inftead of two and a half; but 
they will reimburfe themfelves in the con- 
tributions amongft the peafants. 

Vienna, Sept. 11. Though the Hunga- 
rians have taken the inaugural diploma of 
Charles the Sixth for their bafis, that which 
the Deputies lately arrived have brought 
differs from it in five capital points, The 
following is what we can learn of the 
pretenfions of the Hufigarians: 1ft, The 
national or German troops, who are in 
Hungary, fhall {wear not to give their aid 
to fupport any point hoftile to the con- 
ftitution of the Hungarians. 2d, Tranfyl- 
vania and Gallicia fhall be incorporated 
with Hungary. The other three points 
are not yet known; but if it is true that 
the King has refufed to accept any articles 
but thole confirmed by his mother, this 
Deputation will turn out as ufelefs as the 
former one. 

Warfaw, Sept. 11. After fome very long 
and warm debates the power of raifing 
any to the rank of a Senator, and that of 
Mominating to offices, &c. is invefted in 
the King during his lifetime. 

By letters this day received from the 
frontiers we learn, that General Suwarrow 


has received orders to attack the Turks,” 


and that he is on his march with his divi- 
fion for that purpofe. 

The province of Moldavia has requefted 
of Prince Potemkin, that fhould a peace 
take place between Ruffia and the Otto- 
man Porte, they may be freed from the 
Turkith government. 

Breflaw, Sept. 12. Couriers are daily 
arriving and fending off, but the contents 
of their difpatches are kept fecret: how-- 
ever, circumfances lead us to think, that 
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all will not be fettled without a war with 
Ruffia. 

We learn from Warfaw, that the army 
under Prince Potemkin and that of the 
Turks are pofted oppofite each other, but 
that nothing had yet paffed between them, 
although it might happen that a decifive 
battle may take place, upon the event of 
which much will depend, 

It is faid that Ruffia, fince her peace 
with Sweden, infifis upon the independ- 
ence of Moldavia*and- Wallachia, as well 
as upon the poffeflion of Oczakow and 
Akierman. 

Lreft, Sept. 12. ‘The infurre&ion which 
took place amongft the failors here has 
been quelled by the vigilance of M. Al- 
bert de Rioms, the Admiral, and the 
Municipality. The failors committed no 
violence, but only demanded the repeal 
of an article in the Marine Code, contain- 
ing the punifhment of the ring and long 
chain, which they regarded as too infa- 
mous. Their complaints will, without 
doubt, be redreffed. 

Naples, Sept.14. A current of lava has 
broken out from near the crater of Mount 
Vefuvius, and has run a confiderable way 
down the fide of the mountain towards 
Pompeii; but this eruption is not attend- 
ed with any alarming fymptoms. 

Lifbon, Sept. 22, The Queen of Portv- 
gal has publifhed a law for annulling the 
territorial judicatures which were annexed 
to great privileged houfes, exprefsly abo- 
lifhing thofe which belonged to the eftates 
of the Spowenes the Houfe of Braganza, the 
Infantado, the Military Orders, Grandees, 
Clergy of every denomination, and other 
Lordthipe and Grantees; at the fame time 
feparating the extenfive temporal jurifdic- 
tion of the Archbifhop of Braga from the 
ecclefiaftical, and fubmitting all thefe fe- 
parate temporal privileges, which were 
exempted ftom the authority of the 
Queen’s officers of juftice, to the jurifdic- 
tion of the courts of juftice, magiltrates, 
and officers belonging to the crown. 

Frankfort, OF. 3. On Thurfday laft came 
on the ele€tion for a King of the Romans, 
in the room of the late Emperor, All the 
ufual ceremonies were obferved with great 
{plendour and magnificence, the three ec- 
clefiaftical Ele€tors affifted in perfon, and 
his Apoftolic Majefty was unanimoufly 
made choice of for that dignity. The 
new eleéted King will make his formad 
entry into this town to-morrow, and take 
the vaths to obferve the capitulation. 

Valenciennes, O8. 3, We have received 
orders to fecure our town .with a palifade, 
to mount our cannon, and to put ourfelves 
in a fate of defence. The garrifon will 
confilt of 8000 infantry and 600 cavalry. 

It is thought thefe fteps are taken to 
guard us againft the Auftrians, who are 
marching towards Flanders. 
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Angers, O&. 3. The Univerfity of this 
town has prefented a memorial to the Na- 
tional Aflembly, wherein it is humbly 
folicited to have the vulgar tongue fubfti- 
tuted for the Latin in our colleges, it be- 
ing high time for our youth to emerge 
from that farrago of nonfenfe public in- 
ftru€tion has been plunged in for fo many 
centuries, 


sc OTLAN D. 


Glafgow, Sept. 23, The river Clyde was 
greatly {welled on Sunday laft, by the 
rains that fell on Saturday; fo that the 


low grounds on the fides of the river 


were overflowed, and the growing corns 
under water; fome viétual was carried a- 
way that morning; but, as little has been 
cut, the lofs is not great; but that which 
was overflowed, it is feared, will be much 
damaged. The ground floors in the 
Bridgegate and Gorbals were under water 
moft of Sunday. The river Kelvin rofe 
higher than for many years, and overflow- 
ed the banks, in its courfe, from Kilfyth 
through a track of ground covered with 
an exuberant crop in Kirkintulloch, 
Campfie, and Cadder parifhes. The 
Cart, which rifes to the fouth of this city, 
falls into the Clyde alittle way below Ren- 
frew, covered many fine fields of growing 
vidual, by the overflowing of the water; 
and there is reafon to believe, that a houfe 
has been carried away by the flood, asa 
cheft af drawers, and fome other furni- 
ture, were feen floating down that river. 
On the 31ft ult. paffed through the 
Great Canal, the floop Agnes, belonging 
to Port Glafgow, built at Leith for the 
herring fifhing and coafting trade, up- 
wards of 80 tons burthen, being the firft 
veffel that ever went from fea to fea by the 
Canal: ‘and on Thurfday the gth inftant, 
the floop Mary, M‘Ewan, arrived at 
, Grangemouth, from Greenock, being the 
firft veffel that paffed through the Canal 


from Clyde fince it was opened from fea 
to fea, 

Edinburgh, Sept. 25. 
man at Leith made a moft wonderful ef- 


Yefterday a fea- 


cape. A veffel, in going out of the har- 
bour, was driven by the wind towards the 
pier, along-fide of which a feaman was 
fitting in a boat, which was crufhed to 
pieces by the veffel, and every body 
thought the man muft have been crufhed to 
death, and were in the utmoft anxiety for 
fome time, when, to their great aftonifh- 
ment, they faw the man holding faft by 
the rudder of the fhip, unhurt. He was 
faved by the boat fplitting in the bottom, 
through which he dived into the water, 
and got clear under the thip’s bottom, 
and came up under her ftern. 


ca 
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Thurfday one of the arches of the old 
bridge at Leith gave way, and fell into the 
harbour, caufing a {well fimilar to that 
raifed by a fhip. being launched. Fortu- 
nately no perfons were on it at the time it 
fell, The workmen had not left it ten 
minutes when the accident happened, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Bath, Sept. 6, Wednefday morning, 
early, was taken in bed, at Portlock, 
Wm. Stocker, a blackfmith, aged about 
20, a native of Briftol, for ftealing, on 
the 2oth of Auguft, in company with one 
Joteph Rees, now in Briftol Newgate, 
ate’ porter of the Rummer Tavern, a box 
to be fent by the mail coach, containing 
bills and cafh to the amount of 16001. 
and upwards, the property of feveral gen- 
tlemen of that city. Stocker fays, he 
was at Martock when the box was loft. 
About the goth, he went to Briftol to fee 
his friends, who live in repute there, 
where he faw Rees, who gave him the 
bills, one of which was for roool. He 
acknowledged knowing where the great- 
eft part of the bills were fecreted, under 
a ftone, near Briftol, and was taken back 
to Briftol for commitment. 

Deal, Sept. 13. Tuefday evening, be- 
tween feven and eight o’clock, a boat 
with four men, employed in carrying leét- 
ters to the admiral, overfet on the break- 
ers, on its return to the fhore, by which 
accident a young man was drowned. His 
body was caft on fhore on Wednefday 
morning. The fame boat was overfet a 
few months fince, and two men were then 
drowned. 

A letter from Manchefter, dated Sept. 
3, fays, ‘* Laft Monday, as the carriages 
of Sir George Warren, Lord Bulkeley, 
and thofe of fome other gentlemen, were 
waiting at Sir George’s door, at Pointon, 
near Stockbridge, toconveythem on an air- 
ing in the morning, the report of a piftol 
was heard, to the found of which they 
dire&ted their fearch, and found Mr, 
Bran, the fteward, with the crown of 
his head nearly blown off, ‘He had fixed 
the piftol to his temple. The jury fat on 
the body, and brought in a verdi& of 
lunacy. He was only go years of age, 
of very promifing abilities, and had fuc- 
ceeded his uncle in the office, : 

The draught of pilchards has been fo 
uncommon upon the Cornith coaft, that 
fix fcore were retailed fora penny. Nine 
tenths of the wheat, and other grain, 
are got in vety well, and the crop is 
lentiful. : 

Northampton, Ofober 2. Laft Monday 
fe’nnight, an Inquifition was taken at 
Great Billing, before Robert Abbey, 

Rrra Gent, 
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Gent. one of his Majelty’sCoraners for Part of an infcription;”in diftin® Rope 
this county, on view of the body of Jo- charaéters, upon an architrave difcovered 
feph Smith, who'being toading with ftraw at the fametime, confirms this opinion. Yet 
on a waggon, on Thurfday preceding, the the temple might have been dedicated to 
loading gave way at the inflant a perfon Minerva, to’ which idea one would be 
was pitching up a forkful of firaw, when inclined from'fome emblematic references 
he fell upon the prongs of the fork, which to that Deity, on part of the fculpture, 
penetrated his groin, and eptered the in- as well as from the head of a beautiful 
teftines, a portion of which protruded bronze, formerly difcoyered in that city. 
through the wourd. The unfortunate Thefe remains were found twelve feet 
man languifhed in great pain till Sunday, or more below the prefent furface, and, 
when he expired. Jury’s verdi&, Acci- at this itiftant, the workmen’have arrived 
dental Death. at the ancient paved way, confifting of 

A moft fingular and awful circumftance broad free ftones, with a chansel at the 
happened at Birmingham on Saturday extremity to carry off the water. 
evening laft: two children, boys, the Thefe very curious reliques of. anti- 
eldeft not twelve years of age, having quity wére luckily refcued from the rude 
¢ommitted fome fault, for which the fa- clutches of the Corporation, who had 
ther locked them up in a room until they aétually given orders to convert them to 
fhould afk his pardon; they remained the purpofe of the foundation, by the 
fome time before either would make ac- timely interference of fome Counoiffeurs, 
knowledgement, at laft the youngeft did, who fhuddered at the idea of fo grofs an 
hut the other continued obftinate and affront to the Goddefs of Wifdom ! 
fullen, and therefore was left by himfelf. 
The father had juft got down ftairs, when 
the headftrong child, in a fitof revenge, DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
threw himfelf out of the window, (which Extraf of a Letter from a Gentleman in 
was three ftory high) and was dathed to New-York. 

jeces, The unhappy parents are ip a — ** The Echo Britih floop of war lately 
Fiftretted fituation—A caution to parents arrived here. Her difpatches were for 
to recolieét the difpofition of the child fome little time kept a profound fecret : 
before the punifhment js inflied. but you may depend (as I have good 
_ The remains of Roman Antiquities, jnfarmation) that the Britifh Court has 
Jately difcovered at Bath, in Stall-ftreet, offered to open a free navigation of the 


confift of a votive altar, a confiderable Miffifippi, provided we allow them to 


art of a magnificent fluted column, two hold the Weftern pofts, and enjoy the fur 


eet eight inches in diameter, and a beau- 
tiful Corinthian capital belonging to the 
fame :—there are alfo feveral mafly frag- 


trade; alfo a commercial treaty is now 
on the carpet. 
‘* A Spanifh floop of war has alfo ar- ’ 


ments adorned with fculpture, in baffo rived here a few days paft; difpatches of © 
relievo; one of thefe, which particularly confequence came in her; it has been 
attracts notice, exhibits a portion of a whifpered, that a free navigation of the 
Jarge ellipfis, formed by a broad wreath Miffilippi is granted to the Americans, 
of oaken boughs, richly wrought; within and other important privileges, The 
this, at fome diftance, appears a "part of Court of Spain expeéts a perfect neutra- 
a fimilar ellipfis, proportionably reduced lity on the part of America, if a war 
in fize. The figures or ,embellifhments fhould take place between Spain and 
contained in the interior fpace are yet England. 
undifcovered. Thefe blocks are fur- “1 prefume to fay that in the prefent 
prifingly folid, and when entire, pro- troubles, America will do well to milch 
ably formed an ornamental compart- the cow. 
ment in fome circular recefs, or wall of “TI think in the prefent approaching 
an edifice, : ftorm, Carolina and Georgia would do 
The votive altar, and various remains well to put their militia on a re{peétabl¢ 
of viétims, now difcovered, indicate the footing, as the Dons are near neighbours, 
fite of a temple on this {pot; and it is and already jealous of the growing power 
highly probable, that the column might of America. ° 
have formed part of its ftately portico, ** I do not believe Congrefs will pafs 
The infcription on the altar, though any bankrupt law this feflfon ; I think it 
not completely deciphered, importss that highly neceflary for your State, as from 
the votary, named Aufidius, of the fixth what we hear the citizens of Carolina 
Jegion, dedicates ' are io a deplorable Gtuation, Indeed 
‘ * © This Altar to the Goddefs - the giving-up of fo many of your great 
for the fafety and preférvation of [a then has truck us with horror.” at 
elative ]”” A man was conviéted at the Old-Bailey, 
The Deity to whom this altar was de- of a mifdemeanor, in "obRruBing the 
dicated appears to have beem a local one, Officers of Excife in the execution of 
: ' / Ho TT hein 








their duty, the. nature: of which offenge 
was nearly as, follows:: between five and 
fix years ago’ abous fifteen {mygglers, arm- 
ed with bludgeons, and each. with akeg 
of contraband geneva Mung acrofg his 
fhoulder, came on, fhore jn a) boat, whic 
being perceived by feveral of the Excife 
Officets, they feized fome of; their kegs, 
when the reft of the fmugglers ran.away; 
and while the major pert of the Officers 
were purfuing them, thofe {mugglers, 
upon whom the feizuse had been made, 
fell upon the Officers (whq had, been 
left to fecure the fame) t: them. very 
cruelly; and broke and f{plintered one of 
the legs of Mr. Kingsford, and alfo one 
of the legs of Mr. Taylor, two of the 
Officers. before mentioned ; when, after 
the Jury had retired a few minutes,they 
returned q verdié of Guilty of ebftrua- 
ing the Qfficers of Excife. 

Sept: 20... Letters from Beslin, of @ 
late date, fpeak confidently of the re« 
fignation of Count Hertiberg, his Pruffian 
Majefty’s fir. Minjfter. No particular 
caule is yet afligned for this refolution ; 
but fhould it happen, his Majefty will 
lofe aw able man and a gdod Minifter. 
The accounts addy that. fevéral difcon- 
tents prevail among the principal officers 
of the army, which are pot yet accounted 
for. 

', an, The annuity of thirty pounds a 
year bequeathed by the late Mr. Bowyer, 
the printer, in truft, to. the Stationer’s 
Conrpany, for the reward of fuch com- 
ofitor as fhould prove himfelf fufficieatly 
qualified in Latin and Greek, was on 
Tuefday conferred by the Company, at 
their Hall, upow W. Davenport. 
. @g. ‘The Royal vaylt in King Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Weftminfler- Abbey, 
after the intermént of the Duke of €um- 
berland, on Titiday, was clofed the 
fame night. There is now only one va- 
caticy in that repofitory of the afhes of 
the Princes ef the Houfe of Hanover, 
which is on the right of his Royal High- 
nefs, unlefs the coffins are placed on each 
other, which is not yet practifed. 

28. Margaret Nicholfon, of whofe de- 
yangement of jntelleét the public hag 
heard fo much, contrived to efcape from 
her confinement in Bedlam on Saturday 
morning. She went direétly to the boule 
of her brothér, a publicaa, in Milford- 
Jane, where fhe was found by _perfons 
fent in gueft of her, and carried back 
to her lodgings fo much againft her in- 
¢clination, that it was neceflary to yfe 
force. 

24. A duel took place at Margate on 
Monday lIaft—Some altercation took place 
between Mr. Stephens; fon of Philip Ste- 
phens, Efq. of the Admiralty. and Mr. 
Anderfon, the attorney, merely about.the 
fhustiopg of a window. The partica met 
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the next morning, and Mr. Anderfon 
being charged with lying. the words 
* Upftart Puppy’’ oy Stephens over 
night, he declared that he was not fen~ 
fible: he. had made ufe of any {uch words, 
and he therefore would makeno apology- 
They.then took their ground, and fired 
each apiftol without effect. Mr, Ander- 
fon’s fecond. fhot, however, took fatal 
place. It entered the upper lip of Mr. 
Stephens, and penetrated to the brain: 
he fell, and died inftantly. Mr. Anders 
fon; was taken into cuftody by the civil 
power, and will no doubt be committed 
tortake his trial at the ext Affizes, as the 
offence. properly is, not bailable. 

29. Fhe Trelawney. Planter, Captain 
Mae Donald, failed, om the 26th of july 
from Jamaica, and in the Gulph of Fle 
rida, while in company with the Louifa, 
Steele, fell in-with,a fleet of Spanith thips, 
of which three were regifter fhips, under 
convoy of two line. of battle thips, and 
three: frigates. A gun was fired for Capt. 
Mac Donald to hoift out his boat, and 
come em board the Spanith Commodore, 
which he did not comply with, ftating, 
that hig fhip was indifferently manned, 
and. his -boats).were leaky; but it being 
late im the evening, he informed the Com. 
nrod ore that he would ‘remain in company 
all night—The Commodare on this fent 
his owm beat, and Captaim Mac Donald 
was carried on board the Spanifh man of 
war. 

Ais foom as he came on board, he was 
ordered into a.mof crucl {pecies of con~ 
finement, pradtifed on board the Spanifh 
fips; and celled the Bilboes—He was 
{tretched along on his back, beiwees two 
planks of wood, and a third piece of 
wood ftretched acfofs his cheit—his face 
expofed to a vertical fun, and in this 
potture he lay for fixtcen hours, and muft 
have fallen a viétim to the torture aad 
the heat, but for the humanity of fome 
of the crew, who occafionally ecafed his 
torture, and gave him room to turn. } 
' During this time, an Officer and fifteen 
men boarded the Trelawney Planter, and 
rummaged the cargo, and overhauled 
every part of the fhip—After they had 
made their report, he was difmiffed 
without any explanation of, or apology 
for, this outrage—He found, that though 
every thing had been put into dilorder, 
nothing had been plundered. 

go. The returning officer for the county 
of Sutherland, or hisclerk, has made a mif- 
take of fo fingular a nature, that there does 
not appear to be any precedent by which 
to decide who fhall be confidered as the 
fitting member for the county on the meet. 
ing of the new Parliament. 

Liecutenant-general James Grant was 
duly eleé&ted, and the officer, in making 


out the return, omitted the word Grant, 
fo 
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fo that it now ftands in the Crown-office 
Lieutenant-general James, and was fo fta- 
ted in the Gazette. 

O&.1. A few days fince the following 
fhocking accident happened at Farnbo- 
tough, in Kent: As Mr, Tibbs, mafter of 
the George Inn at that place, was taking 
five of his children to fchool at Orpington, 
in a poft-chaife, the door accidentally 
flew open, and two of the children fell 
out, when one of the wheels went over 
the head of a fine boy (who ‘was breech- 
ed but the day before) and killed it al- 
moft inftantly ; the other efcaped unhurt. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Pitt, fon of Lord 
Camelford, Mr. Gilmore, with twenty- 
four feammen belonging to the Guardian, 
Mr. Fry, mafter, Mr. Purcell, carpenter, 
and Mr. Tinkler, midfhipman, belonging 
to the Bounty man of war, we are happy 
to affure the public, are arrived fafe in 
the Prince of Orange packet at Harwich, 

The laft letters from Charleftown, 
South Carolina, which are dated the roth 
of September, mention, that the weather 
had been exceedingly fine, and that the 
crop of rice this year would far exceed 
the laft; that feveral fhips from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, were arrived there to take 
in cargoes of rice for vondon and other 
markets, and would begin loading the 
latter end of O&ober. 

All the King’s cruizers u 
mouth ftation have receive 


nm the Ply- 
inftru@ions 


immediately to, fail upon the imprefs fer- 
vice; and fo urgent were the orders, that 


the Winchelfea frigate warped down from 
Hamoaze in the Sound, the wind being 
too far to the fouthward to enable her to 
{ail down. 

The Compte d’Agay, Ravin, from Pe- 
terfburgh to Breft, is funk near the en- 
trance of Breft harbour. 

Major Houghton, a gentleman of ap- 
proved ability, has lately fet out on his 
travels, under patronage of the African 
Affociation, for promoting difcoveries in 
the interior parts of Africa; he will vifit 
nations and countries at prefent entirely 
unknown, and where no European has ever 
yet fet foot. 


M A/R R 1 £.D. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Donnegal, 
to Mifs Barbara Godfrey, at his lordthip’s 
houfe in St, James’s-fquare. 

At St, James’s Church, Lord Shuld- 
ham, to Mrs. Harcourt, of Englefield- 
green, Surrey. 

At Fareham, in Hants, Francis Bur- 
roughs, Efg. to Mifs Read, daughter of 
John Read, Efq. of Eaft Cams. 

James Marratt, Efq. banker, of Man- 
ningtree, to Mifs Grace Phillibrown, of 
Miftley. 
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At St. George’s, Hanover-fquare, Johw 
Wigften, Efq. of Edmonton, to Mifs 
Lake, daughter of Sir John Lake, bast. 
of the fame place. 

At Limerick, in Ireland, C. Brydges 
Woodcock, of Brentford-butts, Middle- 
fex, Efq. to Mifs Crofby, daughter to 
the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Crofby, Dean 
of Limerick. 

Luffman Atterbury, Efq. of Tedding. 
ton, to Milfs Ancell, of Downing-ftrect. 

At &t. Margaret’s, Weftminfter, Tho- 
mas Fofter Barham, Efq. late of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mifs Mary Ann 
Morton, eldeft daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Morton, Dartmouth-row, Blackheath, 

Robert Long, Efq. of Eaft-ftreet, Red- 
lion-fquare, to Mifs Troughton, daughter 
of Bryan Tioughton, Efg. of Low Lay- 
ton, Effex. ' 

Edward Bray, Efq. of Shire, in Surry, 
to Mifs C, Malthus, youngeft daughter of 
Daniel Malthus, Efq. of Albury. 

Robert Shaw, Efq. of ~Fleet-ftreet, 
Dabiin, to Mifs Armitage, daughter of 
the late Robert Armitage, Efg. of Ken- 
fington. 

The Rev. Mr. Baffett, of Cornwall, 
brother of Sir Francis Baffett, bart. ta 
Mifs Mary Wingfield, niece to Lady St. 
Aubyn, of Blake Hall, Effex. 

At Axbridge, in the county of Somer. 
fet, Simon Payne, Efq. attorney at law, 
and mafter extra of he Court of Chan- 
cery, to Mifs Gegg, daughter and fole 
heirefs te the late Rev. Jonathan Gegg, 
of Axbridge, clerk. 

At Chifwick church, T. Richardfon, | 
Efq. aged 24, of Turnham-green, to 
Mrs. Hook, aged 59, widow of the late 
Simon Hook, inn-keeper, of the fame 
place, 

At St, Pancras church, Henry Playford, 
Efq. of Gray’s-inn, to Mifs Richard{fon, 
of Percy-ftreet. 

At Marybone church, the Rev. Jona- 
than Rafhleigh, re&tor of Silverton, De- 
von, to Mifs Cumming, of Berners-ftreet. 

Mr. Orton, jun. of Bearbinder-lane, 
to Mifs Rowe, of Margate. 

At Lymington, in Hamphhire, Dr. 

Stewart, of Southampton, to Lady Shel- 
ley. 
The Glaftonbury, Hix, Efg. of 
Rodney Stoke, Somerfet, to Mifs Ball, 
daughter of Mr. William Ball, of Glaf- 
tonbury. 

Herzed Le Merchant, Efq. King’s 
Procureur, (Attorney General) in the 
Ifland of Guernfey, ta Mifs Elizabeth 
Waugh, daughter of Major Waugh, of 
that ifland, 

At Covent-garden church, Col. George 
Conyngham, of the Eaft India Compa- 
ny’s fervyice, to Mifs Charlotte Browne, 
of Bedford-ftreet. 

James 
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James Reeves, Efg,. of the Middle 
Temple, to Mifs Parcel, of Great New- 
ftreet, Fetter-lane. 

John Oliver, Efq. of Gray’s-inn, to 
Mifs Long, eldeft daughter of the tate 
Robert Long, Efg. of Chichefter. 

C. Pocock, Efq. of Sawley-houfe, 
Hants, to Mifs Adams, daughter of Hen- 
ry Adams, Efq. of Bucklerfhard. 

At Marybone church, J. P Huitfon, 
Efq. of Somerfet-ftreet, Portman-fquare, 
to Mrs. Sturt, of Newman-ftreet, 

At Eaftry, in Kent, Henry Boulton, 
Efq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Mifs 
Francklin, of Newman-ftreet, Oxford- 


Rreet, 


D I. 5. D. 


Suddenly, at Guilfborough, in Nor- 

thamptonfhire, the Rev. Dr, Wigley, ma- 
ny years re€tor of Clipfton, in that coun- 
ty, and formerly a fellow of Chrift Col- 
dege, Cambridge. 
‘ At his houfe in New Norfolk-ftreet, 
Grofvenor -fquare, Stephen Metcalfe, Efq. 
a lieutenant in the navy, and brother-in. 
law to the Earl of Uxbridge. 

At Nether Strawhan, Scotland, James 
Anderfon, Efgq. of that place. 

At Meldruin-houfe, Capt. Lewis Ur- 
quhart, of the 58th regiment, fecond fon 
of Keith Urquhart, Efg. of Meldrum. 

At Dunmore, in the county of Water- 
ford, Mr. Maurice Power, aged 96. 

At Weymouth, Mifs Perry, daughter 
of Mr. Perry, brandy-merchant. 

At Bath, Thomas Wade, Efq. of Leeds, 
int Yorkthire. 

Near Leicefter-fquare, where he had 
arrived but a few days before from Scot- 
iand, Colonel John Macdonald, late of 
the 76th regiment. 

In the 65th year of his age, the Rev. 
Edward Atthill, reétor of Sparham and 
Foxley, Norfolk. 

At Cam, near Durfley, in Gloucefter- 
thire, by a fall from his horfe, the Rev. 
John Golightly. 

Suddenly, at his brother’s houfe, at 
Twickenham, John Slingfby, Efg. of the 
Surrey militia. 

In Dublin, Arthur Forth, Efg. late 
captain of his majefty’s engineers in Ire- 
land. 

Mrs. Parfons, of Stratford, in Effex. 

Mrs. Ward, wife of Col. Ward, of 
Wereham, in Norfolk. 

Lately, at Banbury, near Newark, Mr. 
Robert Mafon, aged 90; whofe body, 
by his own defire, was borne to the grave 
by fix of his eldeft grandfons. 

While eating his fupper, Mr. John 
Courtney, clerk of the Three Tuas inn, 
Briftol. 


Mary - 


Zit 


At Blyth, Nottinghamfhire, the Rev. 
Thomas Waddington Ferrand, M. A. late 


“fellow of Clare-hall, Cambridge, reétor 


of Patrington, in Yorkthire, and vicar of 
Matterfea, in Nottinghambhire. 

At Hull, Capt. Fiatpetnt, late com- 
mander of the Juno, in the London 
trade, 

The celebrated Mn J. K. Sherwin, en- 
graver to his Majefty and the Prince of 
Wales. 


BANK RU? T,S. 


John Tengatt, of Sulphur Wells, in the 
parifh of Pannall, Yorkfhire, innho!der. 
pone Bennell, of Ampthill, Bedford hhire, 

aker. Thomas Howard, late of War- 

dour-ftreet, in the parifh of St. James, 
Weftminfter, Middlefex, coachmaker. 
John Richardfon, of the parifh of St. 
Ann, Soho, in the liberty of Weftminfter, 
Middlefex, merchant, James Cuthbert, 
of Fleet-ftreet, in the parith of St. Bride, 
otherwife St. Bridget, in the city of Lon- 
don, upholder. Thomas Scammel, of 
Warminfter, Wilts, currier and leather. 
cutter, Martin Bailey, late of Wapping, 
Middlefex, fail-maker. Daniel Gabb, 
now or late of North Nibley, Gloucefter- 
fhire, dealer and chapman. John Dun- 
kin, of Alderfgate-ftreet, London, gro- 
cer, John Sparkes, of Southampton. 
ftreet, Covent-garden, laceman, Giles 
Gartfide, of Smithy-place, Yorkthire, 
dyer. Robert Newman, of Finchley- 
common, Middlefex, viétualler. Benja- 
min Gartfide, of Denby-Dyke Side, York- 
fhire, dyer. William Bennett, -now or 
late of Wheeler-ftreet, Spitalfields, ~Mid- 
dlefex, foap-boiler. Robert Poulfon, of 
Derby, linen-draper, Robert Readhead, 
of Amblenew Hall, in the parifh of Wark 
worth, Northumberland, {falt-merchant, 
Jothua Wigley, of Walfall, Staffordhhire, 
itationer. William Martin, of Little 
Windmill-ftreet, in the parifh of St. 
James, Weftminfter, Middlefex, timber. 
merchant. John Fofter, late of White- 
haven, Cumberland, merchant. Frank 
Dobfon, of Great. Driffield, Yorkthire, 
furgeon, William Robbins, of Snow- 
hill, London, upholfterer. John Weft. 
cott, of Chudleigh, Devonhhire, ferge- 
maker. John Woodfin, of Wych-ftreet, 
in the parifh of St. Clement Danes, Mid- 
dlefex, wine-merchant. William Bailey, 
of Farringdon, Berks, mercer and dra- 
per. John Stones, late of Holborn, in 
the parifh of St. Giles inthe Fields, Mid- 
dlefex, grocer. Jofeph Mather, of Li- 
verpool, Lancafhire, ‘plumber, glazier, 
and builder, John Oxley, of Rother- 
hithe, Surry, coach and .coach-harnefs 
maker. George Warriner, of Manchel- 
ter, taylor 





METEORGLOGICAL DIARY 
in London, fér Oftobér, i790. 
‘By Mr. W. Jonas; Optician, Hotnorn, 
Height of the _ Barometer and ‘Thtrme- 
meter with’ Fahrenheit’s Scale. 
Barometer. | Thermome- {Weather 
Inches, and ter. i 
105th Parts.|Fahrenheit’s. 
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